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t  excitement  Fred  dashed  under  the  wire,  a  winner  by  half  a  horse  length,  and 
ntly  the  great  multitude  began  yelling:  Fearnot!  Fearnot  is  a  winner!” 

and  pandemonium  broke  loose. 
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These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 

A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA!  ' 


book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cove* 
vvo#t  of  tin*  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that 
hild  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  3’ou  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subject/ 
mentioned.  _ _ 


THESE  BOOKS 
FROM  THIS  OFF 
CENTS.  POSTAGE 


MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap- 

I roved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
leases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
fitugo  Koch-,  A.  C.  S.,  author  of  “IIov.-  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
A  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
%s»d  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Zj*o  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
Imding  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Loo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
Ikunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
idlpitrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  ANI)  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No:  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
x>ok  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  G.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean- 
inf  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
Srora  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
lives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  '‘Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  FIOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
fra!»ery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tel’l  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
i>ook.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
tck«  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
the  secret  of  palmistry  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
fry  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
r*#rlzontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
Wealthy  muscle  ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
la  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  IIOW  TO  BOX.-The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
(Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  ditfer- 
«nt  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
thoee  useful  and  instructive  books,  a3  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
(natructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
*i!imbrflmng  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
k  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
"♦ncing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword:  also  instruction  in  archery. 

••■scribed  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
ffoaltiona  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITn  CARDS. — R* 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  IIOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjuror, 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  F'uliy  illustrated 


MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR— Every  bo? 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  then; 


all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optic*, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  fui. 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  togethe- 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  o7.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Ful 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither.  JEolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  d» 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  02- 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  F'itzgerald 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Roval  Bengal  Marines 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN. — Ccutainin* 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  aud  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS. — Containin* 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Trick* 
By  A.  Anderson.  F’ully  illustrated. 


LETTER  WRITING.! 

No.  11  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS. — A  most  com 


plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letter® 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  vourg  and  old 
No  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES. — Glviaft 


complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subject* 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.— 
i  ontaining  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subject*; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction 

No.  53.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  Mtt»4 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  vour  fathec4 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  a®/3 

)>r>nv  von  wish  in  writ**  tn  l\-arr 


young  man  and  eiery  youci 


(Continued  on  page  3  of  cover.) 


CORRECTLY  -Co* 
almost  any  subject . 
ith  specimen  letter*. 
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MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of  marie  ac. 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricke  d 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  boot 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  edflU 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  ho^s 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  th* 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  th* 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  th» 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  ova* 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemical*. 

By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  ove? 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  IIOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS. — Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A 
Anderson.  Foully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Flats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  FIOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. — Containing  a  com 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Andersor 
Ulusti*hted. 
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Beating  the  Record. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  PREPARE  FOR  A  COUNTY  FAIR. 

One  day  whilst  Fred  Fearnot  and  Terry  Oleott  were 
driving  up  from  Maryville,  several  citizens  approached 
them  on  the  subject  of  having  a  county  fair. 

Of  course,  the  object  was  to  get  a  liberal  contribution 

from  them. 

It  took  them  somewhat  by  surprise,  and  Fred  replied 
to  the  committee  that  he  would  think  about  it,  as  he  had 
.some  doubt  about  the  propriety  of  having  the  fair  there  so 
close  to  the  great  orphans’  home. 

Said  be: 

“There  are  nearly  a  thousand  children  in  the  orphans’ 


home  here,  and  the  inclosure  around  the  forty  acres  of  the 
orphans’  home  tract  could  not  be  finished  in  time  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  grounds  and  buildings  from  intrusion  by  stran¬ 
gers.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  putting  up  a  temporary  in¬ 
closure?”  one  of  the  committee  inquired. 

“That  could  be  done,”  said  Fred,  “yet  it  is  a  matter  for 
consideration.  The  truth  is,  I  would  like  to  keep  the 
orphans’  home  free  from  all  intrusions,  for  they  are  neces¬ 
sarily  compelled  to  have  the  free  use  of  the  ground  for  out¬ 
door  exercise,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  he  free  from  intrusion.” 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “what’s  the  matter  with  having 
a  fair  down  at  Maryville,  and  letting  the  two  counties 
have  it  jointly?” 
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FRED  FEARNOT’S  GREAT  TROTTING  MATCH. 


“Oh,  that  will  never  do,”  said  one  of  the  committee. 

“Why  wouldn’t  it  do?”  Terry  asked. 

“Why,  our  own  people  would  object  to  dividing  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  it.  We  think  we  could  get  up  a  very  successful 
one  here,  and  the  citizens  of  Fredonia  would  like  to  have 
it  confined  exclusively  to  our  own  county.” 

“That  is  a  matter  for  consideration,”  remarked  Fred. 
“I  think  the  suggestion  a  good  one.  The  interests  of  the 
two  counties  are  identical.  Besides,  Maryville  is  only 
a  few  miles  over  the  county  line,  and  it  is  easy  of  access. 
I’m  sure  that  the  business  people  of  Fredonia  could  make 
their  exhibits  there  as  easily  as  they  could  here  at  Fredo¬ 
nia.  Of  course,  the  boarding  houses  in  Fredonia  wouldn’t 
get  quite  as  much  from  it.  Still,  from  the  average  stand¬ 
point,  the  exhibitors  would  get  as  much  out  of  it  as  they 
could  if  it  were  held  here  in  this  place.  Besides,  the  most 
eligible  spot  for  a  county  fair  is  now  occupied  by  the 
orphans’  home.” 

“Oh,  we  could  find  some  other  place  that  would  answer 
just  as  well.” 

“Please  suggest  a  place  where  it  could  be  held,”  said 
Fred.  “I  think  I’m  quite  familiar  with  all  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  town,  and  1  can’t  recall  a  suitable  spot  for  such 
an  exhibition.” 

Several  of  the  citizens  then  suggested  places,  but  Fred 
asked  them  if  they  really  thought  any  of  them  were  well 
adapted  for  a  fair. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Terry,  “there  is  only  one  place,  in 
my  judgment,  where  a  county  fair  could  be  well  placed, 
and  that  is  at  least  two  miles  out  of  town,  and  it  is  yet 
covered  by  timber,  all  of  which  would  have  to  be  cut  off. 
The  place  to  which  I  refer  is  out  on  the  Frasier  place.  All 
the  others  that  have  been  suggested  are  either  under  cul¬ 
tivation  or  are  entirely  too  rolling,  and  it  would  cost  a 
big  sum  of  money  to  get  them  into  good  shape,  and  you 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
a  county  fair.  Farmers  would  all  be  willing  to  put  up 
exhibits,  but  they  don’t  care  to  go  much  beyond  that  ex¬ 
tent.”  i 

The  committee,  of  course,  was  greatly  disappointed. 

The  truth  is,  they  had  calculated  that  fully  one-half  the 
expense  would  be  born  by  Fearnot  and  Olcott,  because  of 
their  own  liberalitv  in  such  matters. 

Fred  frankly  told  them  that  to  get  either  of  those  places 
that  had  been  suggested  in  proper  shape  would  cost  at 
least  twenty  thousand  dollars  extra,  and  he  asked  where 
the  money  would  come  from. 

“We  think  we  can  raise  it,”  remarked  one  of  them. 

“All  right;  just  try  your  hands  at  it'  and,  as  a  starter, 
you  can  put  us  down  for  one  thousand  dollars.” 

That  was  another  disappointment.  They  expected  a 
contribution  of  anywhere  from  five  to  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  from  them,  but  none  of  them  had  the  cheek  to  say  so. 

A  discussion  on  the  subject  was  started,  and  finally  a 
meeting  of  the  business  men  of  Fredonia  was  called  for 
the  following  Wednesday. 

Fred  and  Terry,  after  a  private  consultation,  made  up 
their  minds  not  to  attend  the  meeting,  but  they  author¬ 


ized  one  of  the  committeemen  to  subscribe  one  thousand 
dollars  towards  the  fund. 

The  meeting  was  held  whilst  Fred  and  T erry  were  down 
at  Maryville. 

Quite  a  number  of  citizens  attended,  and  a  sum  of  about 
five  thousand  dollars  was  subscribed  at  the  meeting, 
which  would  be  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  for  fully  forty 
thousand  dollars  would  be  needed,  one-half  of  which 
would  be  expended  in  preparing  the  grounds  and  putting 
up  the  necessary'  buildings. 

Then  the  prizes  to  be  awarded  to  successful  exhibitors 
would  amount  to  fully  as  much  more. 

A  committee  consulted  Evelyn  and  Mary  in  the  hope 
of  persuading  them  to  use  their  influence  with  Fred  and 
Terry  to  induce  them  to  take  charge  of  it  altogether. 

“Oh,  my!”  said  Evelyn,  “we  have  nothing  in  the  world 
to  exhibit,  and  I’m  afraid  it  would  be  unjust  to  them  to 
interfere.” 

The  committee  insisted  that,  unless  the  ladies  of  the 
town  took  an  interest  in  it,  it  would  be  impossible  to  have 
the  fair. 

“Very  true,”  said  Evelyn,  who  had  a  very  good  business 
head.  “The  ladies,  of  course,  will  do  all  they  can  to  make 
it  a  success.  There  will  be  thirty-five  or  forty  thousand 
dollars  to  be  raised  first.  If  the  men  will  raise  the  money 
you  can  rest  assured  that  all  the  ladies  of  Fredonia  will 
do  their  very  best  to  make  it  a  financial  success.  But 
brother  and  Mr.  Fearnot  cannot  be  expected  to  bear  the 
bulk  of  the  expense.  They  have  done  wonders  for  Fredo¬ 
nia  by  building  the  orphans’  home  here.  They  selected 
this  place  as  one  of  the  most  quiet  spots  in  the  state  for 
the  home.  Of  course,  they  didn’t  furnish  the  money 
themselves,  but  they  were  instrumental  in  raising  it,  and 
probably  nobody  else  in  the  state  could  have  done  that. 
Neither  of  them  have  any  business  interests  here  other 
than  that  of  the  association.  Of  course,  though,  brother 
was  born  and  reared  here,  and  there  is  no  one  in  the  place 
who  loves  it  more  than  he  does.  As  for  myself,  I'd  like 
very  much  to  see  the  fair  here,  but  I  must  agree  with  him 
and  Mr.  Fearnot  that  the  place  that  has  been  suggested 
'fill  be  too  far  out  of  town.  Besides,  to  put  it  in  good 
shape  would  cost  a  big  sum  of  money.”  * 

When  Fred  and  Tern'  drove  up  to  Fredonia  at  the  end 
of  the  week  quite  a  number  of  business  men  called  on 
them  to  talk  over  the  matter. 

They  still  insisted  that  they  wanted  the  fair  at  Fredo¬ 
nia. 

All  right,  said  Fred.  “People  ought  to  be  willing  to 
Pay  ""bat  they  vant.  If  you  raise  the  necessary  funds 
you  can  put  us  down  for  another  thousand.  Beyond  that 

we  won’t  go,”  and  thus  the  matter  stood  for  two  or  throe 
weeks. 

The  interest,  of  course,  kept  increasing,  but  everybody 
who  discussed  the  question  asked,  “What  will  Fearnot  and 
Olcott  do?”  And  the  only  reply  that  could  be  made  was 
that  they  had  doubled  their  subscription,  and  that  their 

amount  would  thus  be  two  thousand  dollars  instead  of  one 
thousand. 


FRED  FEA  KNOT'S  ORE  AT  TROTTING  MATCH. 
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A  committee  was  appointed  to  canvass  the  whole  coun¬ 
tv.  They  saw  every  farmer  who  would  be  able  to  contrib- 

%  %  V 

ute  anything,  hut  their  contributions  were  all  small,  cou- 
%  pied  with  a  hearty  promise  to  make  exhibits  and  co-op¬ 
erate  as  far  as  they  could.  All  together  they  could  not 
raise  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  not  a  few  citi¬ 
zens  criticised  Fred  and  Terry  for  not  shouldering  the 
balance  of  the  expense. 

Mr.  Olcott,  Terry's  father,  told  some  of  them  that  they 
were  utterly  unreasonable,  but  of  course  they  didn't  think 

so. 

There  were  no  very  wealthy  people  in  the  county,  though 
the  average  farmer  was  pretty  well  fixed. 

Several  merchants  actually  had  the  gall  to  say  to  Terry 

*  that  it  was  right  up  to  him  and  Fearnot,  and  that  they 
thought  they  ought  to  take  hold  of  it  and  carry  it  through. 

“Well,  bless  your  cheek!”  said  Terry.  “You  are  all 

*  unanimous  in  thinking  that  we  ought  to  contribute  all  the 
money  without  any  hope  of  getting  any  profits  for  it.  We 
have  thrown  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  in  this 
county  in  locating  the  orphans’  home  here*  and  that  will 
put  into  circulation  an  average  of  four  or  five  thousand 
dollars  a  month  in  the  way  of  trade.” 

“Well,  Terry7,”  said  one  of  the  citizens,  “you  and  Fred 
e  have  more  money  than  any  dozen  men  in  the  county. 
This  is  your  birthplace,  and  you  can  very  well  stand  the 
expense  for  the  honor  of  your  home.” 

“We  have  had  all  the  honor  that  we  want  in  the  way 
of  paying  out  money,”  retorted  Terry.  “We  are  not  spend¬ 
thrifts,  spending  money  just  for  the  pleasure  of  gratifying 
other  people.  We  have  a  great  deal  more  interest  in  the 
next  county,  where  Maryville  is,  than  we  have  here. 
Neither  of  us  wish  to  bear  all  the  expense  of  it,  but  I’ll 
tell  you  what  we  will  do.  We  will  agree  to  bear  one- 
fourth  of  the  expense  if  the  citizens  of  the  county  will 
raise  thirty  thousand  dollars.” 

“We  can’t  do  it,”  said  the  citizen. 

“All  right,  then.  You  had  better  drop  the  matter.” 

But  that  evening,  when  they  were  over  at  the  Olcott 
cottage,  Fred  and  Terry  quietly  talked  over  the  matter. 

They  both  felt  a  little  sore  over  the  criticisms  that  had 
been  passed  on  them,  so  Terry  suggested  that  they  them¬ 
selves  shoulder  all  the  expense  of  holding  the  fair  down 
4  at  Marvville. 

“We  own  the  grounds  there,”  said  he,  “and  what  build¬ 
ings  we  put  up  can  remain,  and  we  can  use  them  after- 
l  #  wards  just  as  we  please.  Then  we  can  invite  the  farmers 
of  this  county  to  participate  in  exhibits.  We  can  get  our 
money  back  by  charging  twenty-five  cents  admittance.  We 
will  shoulder  all  the  expense  of  making  it  a  success.” 

“Let’s  do  it,  Terry,”  said  Fred. 

“All  right,”  and  they  both  shook  hands. 

The  agreement  was  made  so  quickly  that  Evelyn  and 
her  mother  were  startled. 

“Nov.-,  Terry/’  said  Mrs.  Olcott,  “I’m  afraid  that  will 
c a  use  hard  feelings  all  over  Fredonia,  if  not  over  the 
whole  county;  so  I  beg  you  and  Fred  to  think  twice  before 

you  act.” 
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“Mother  Olcott,”  said  Fred,  “so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  don't  care  a  snap  for  the  feelings  of  people  who  won’t 
put  their  hands  down  into  their  own  pockets  to  make  a 
success  of  a  fair  to  be  held  exclusively  for  their  own  bene¬ 
fit.” 

“Neither  do  I,”  said  Terry.  “We  will  fix  up  the  fair 
grounds  down  at  Maryville,  for  there  we  have  one  of  the 
most  suitable  spots  that  I  know  of,  and  I  think  that  we  can 
make  the  people  who  visit  the  place  pay  all  the  expense. 
We  offered  to  give  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  fair  her© 
if  they  would  raise  thirty  thousand  dollars,  but  hang 
them,  they  want  us  to  bear  all  the  expense!  If  we  are  to 
do  that,  we  ought  to  get  something  out  of  it  for  ourselves. 
We  own  all  the  property  down  there  except  in  the  cottage 
section,  where  wealthy  people  have  bought  summer 
homes.” 

“But,  Terry,”  said  his  mother,  “there  isn’t  boarding 
houses  enough  down  there  to  accommodate  the  people 
who  will  attend.” 

“Neither  is  there  enough  of  them  here,  as  for  that  mat- 
tei\  If  there  is  an  overflow  of  visitors  they  can  come  up 
here.  There  are  half  a  dozen  little  towns  within  a  radius 
of  ten  miles  of  Maryville,  and,  besides,  we  have  a  hotel 
down  there  that  will  hold  more  guests  than  all  the  hotels 
in  Fredonia.” 

“Yes,  twice  as  many,”  said  Fred.  “Besides,  a  temporary 
hotel  can  be  put  up  large  enough  to  entertain  fully  five 
hundred  guests,  with  a  restaurant  large  enough  to  feed 
ten  thousand  more.” 

“Yes,  but  that  would  cost  you  twenty  thousand  dollars 

more  monev.” 

%/ 

“Yes,  but  we  expect  to  make  it  all  hack,”  said  Terry. 
“Everybody  will  have  to  pay  for  a  room  as  well  as  for 
meals.  We  don't  expect  to  run  a  free  show,  so  no  matter 
how  much  money  we  pay  out,  we  calculate  that  we  will 
get  it  all  back,  and  thus  make  every  building  clear  of  ex¬ 
penses.  We -will  have  no  ground  rent  to  pay,  whilst  up 
here  at  the  place  that  has  been  suggested  out  on  Frasier’s 
farm  we  would  have  to  pay  five  hundred  dollars  rent.” 

The  more  Terrv  talked  over  the  matter  the  madder  he 

V 

got,  and  hi^  mother  rebuked  him  several  times,  suggest- 
ing  that  he  keep  c-ool  about  it  and  say  nothing  to  wTound 
anyone’s  feelings. 

“That’s  right.  He  ought  to  have  a  chunk  of  ice  tied  on 
the  top  of  his  head.  Please  don’t  anyone  repeat  a  word 
that  has  passed  here  tonight.  We  will  quietly  return  to 
Maryville  Monday  morning  and  take  steps  to  select  a  place*  ■ 
and  give  orders  for  the  material  necessary  to  make  it  fiyst- 
class.  We  know  where  we  can  find  all  the  carpenters  that 
we  want,  and  we  will  set  the  building  to  going  on  imme¬ 
diately.  And  look  here,  mother,  what’s  the  matter  with 
Evelyn  and  Mary’s  going  down  with  us?  You  know  the 
Big  House  is  always  open  to  them  and  their  friends,  and 
the  housekeeper  is  always  in  charge  to  act  as  chaperone 
for  them.” 

“What  in  the  world  do  you  want  those  girls  down  thero 
for,  Fi/  0  They  know  nothing  about  such  business.” 

/  i 
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‘‘No;  but  they  bring  along  more  sunshine  with  them 
than  the  old  luminary  himself.” 

The  mother  laughed,  and  Evelyn  said  that  she  would  go 
over  the  next  day  and  see  Mary  about  it. 

She  knew  well  that  Mrs.  Hamilton  never  objected  to 
Mar/s  going  down  to  the  place  with  her  when  she  wanted 
to. 

She  talked  to  Mary  about  it,  and  she  agreed  to  go  down 
on  condition  that  she  could  return  whenever  she  wished. 

“Of  course!  We  can  both  return  whenever  we  please, 
for  the  big  grays  will  be  at  our  disposal.” 

So  Monday  morning  the  girls  went  down  with  them, 
reaching  there  two  hours  after  starting  behind  the  big 
grays. 

No  one  thought  anything  of  it,  as  they  had  taken  such 
a  trip  at  least  a  score  of  times. 

Within  an  hour  after  they  had  reached  Maryville  they 
were  driving  around  the  place  in  search  of  an  eligible  spot 
for  a  county  fair. 

They  soon  found  one  in  a  large  grove  less  than  a  mile 
from  the  big  hotel,  the  mineral  well  and  the  depot. 

“My,  what  a  lovely  place!”  said  Evelyn  and  Mary.  “I 
don’t  think  that  a  single  tree  will  have  to  be  cut  down, 
so  the  crowd  will  have  plenty  of  shade.” 

“Well,  a  few  may  have  to  be  cut  down,”  said  Terry,  “but 
none  must  be  cut  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  I’m  a 
great  lover  of  trees.  The  railroad  lies  nearby  where  lum¬ 
ber  can  be  dumped  and  /  Very  little  hauling  will  •  be  re¬ 
quired.  Of  course,  we  will  have  to  build  a  sidetrack,  per¬ 
haps,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  but  that  will  not  be  a  bad 
investment,  anyway.  It  will  help  to  build  up  the  place.” 

Fred  agreed  with  him,  and  again  they  shook  hands  over 
the  matter,  satisfied  that  the  expense  wouldn’t  be  half  as 
much  as  it  would  at  Fredonia. 

They  returned  to  the  Big  House  for  dinner  and  then 
sat  down  at  a  table  to,  map  out  a  programme  that  was  to 
be  hurried  through  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

They  called  in  a  boss  carpenter,  told  him  what  sort  of 
houses  they  wanted,  what  size  and  how  many  stalls  for 
borses,  cattle  and  sheep,  and  everything  else  that  Was 
necessary  for  farm  exhibits,  and  they  asked  him  to  figure 
up  about  how  many  thousand  feet  of  lumber  would  be 
necessary,  and  he  figured  the  entire  afternoon  on  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

He  was  a  first-class  mechanic,  who  had  been  in  control 
of  at  least  fifty  carpenters  in  building  cottages  up  in  the 
gCpve  in  the  residence  portion  of  the  town. 

he  reported  Fred  asked  how  many  men  would  be 
required  to  put  the  ground  in  shape  for  opening  on  the 
first  of  October. 

Again  he  calculated,  and  said  that  fully  three  hundred 
would  be  necessary. 

“All  right;  we  will  advertise  for  them.  Now  set  vour- 
self  to  thinking  over  everything  that  you  think  you  will 
need  to  linish  all  the  buildings  within  four  months.  What¬ 
ever  you  think  is  necessary,  order  at  once  and  the  bills 
will  be  paid  C.  0.  D.” 


CHAPTER  II. 


AMUSE  THEMSELVES  WITH  BRAGGING  ATHLETES. 


Of  course,  the  business  people  of  Fredonia  never  dreamed 
of  what  was  going  on  down  at  Maryville,  as  nothing  was 
said  about  it  by  anybody  at  either  place. 

The  advertisement  for  carpenters  was  not  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  until  the  material  was  laid  down  at  Maryville. 

Agents  were  sent  to  all  the  mills  within  a  radius  of 
fifty  miles  of  the  place,  and  contracts  were  made  for  the 
necessary  lumber,  and  the  delivery  was  to  begin  at  once. 
Within  a  week  lumber  began  arriving. 

Railroad  companies,  anxious  to  promote  business, 
promptly  had  a  sidetrack  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  laid 
down  by  their  own  company. 

That  done,  the  advertisement  for  carpenters  was  in¬ 
serted  in  nearly  a  dozen  papers  throughout  the  central 
part  of  the  state,  and  in  it  was  a  statement  that  no  man 
would  be  employed  who  wouldn’t  sign  an  agreement  not 
to  enter  into  a  strike  during  the- progress  of  the  work. 
An  agreement  on  wages  would  be  entered  into  before  the 
work  began,  which  rate  was  to  be  maintained  until  the 
work  was  finished. 

The  wage  rate,  of  course,  was  the  very  highest  in  the 
market. 

It  so  happened  that  there  were  many  carpenters  at  that 
season  out  of  work,  and  applications  came  pouring  in  from 
a  dozen  towns  or  more. 

Labor  papers,  though,  and  labor  agitators  protested 
against  the  proposition  that  they  were  to  be  prohibited 
from  entering  into  strikes  if  conditions  authorized  it. 

Fred  published  a  card,  in  which  he  said  the  work  was 
to  be  finished  by  a  certain  time,  and  that  interference  by 
strikes  would  not  be  tolerated.  He  said  that  mechanics 
had  the  right  to  refuse  the  price,  and  he  didn’t  wish  to 
waste  any  time  on  them. 

It  created  a  lot  of  discussion,  but  all  the  same  the  car¬ 
penters  arrived  by  carloads  and  promptly  entered  into  the 
agreement  required. 

Several  labor  unions  forbade  their  members  from  enter- 
ing  into  the  agreement,  but  as  those  labor  unions  were 
located  in  distant  towns  and  cities,  no  attention  was  paid 
to  them. 

The  people  of  Fredonia  were  astounded  when  they  read 
the  advertisement  and  understood  that  an  independent 
county  fair  was  to  be  held  down  at  Maryville,  and,  of 

course,  many  of  them  became  very  angry,  and  many  harsh 
things  were  said. 


1  ommumcations  were  sent  in  to  the  Fredonia  pipe 
harshly  criticising  the  projectors  of  the  fair,  but  the  ed 
itor  refused  to  publish  them. 

lie  was  a  staunch  friend  of  Fred  and  Terrv.  and  h 
commended  them  for  their  enterprise  and  liberality. 

lie  reminded  the  writers  that  Fredonia  was  not  th 
only  place  in  the  state  of  Xeu  York,  and  he  presume, 
l  hat  Messrs.  Fearuot  and  Oleot't  had  the  right  to  do  a 
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they  pleased  with  their  own  money  and  to  look  out  for 
their  own  interest,  and  they  probably  didn't  care  a  snap 
^  whether  any  of  the  dissatisfied  ones  of  Fredonia  attended 
the  fair  or  not. 

Some  of  them  sent  their  communications  to  papers  in 
adjoining  counties. 

Some  were  published  and  some  were  not,  but  Fred  and 
Terry  merely  laughed  when  they  saw  them. 

Notices  were  published  in  the  papers  of  the  adjoining 
counties  inyiting  the  farmers  to  participate  in  the  fair, 
saying  that  no  entrance  fee  for  exhibits  would  be*  charged, 
and  requesting  every  man  who  wanted,  to  make  an  ex- 
iiibit  to  notify  the  management  at  least  three  months  in 
*.  advance.  The  prices  that  would  be  paid  for  the  best  ex¬ 
hibit  of  everything  were  also  mentioned  in  the  notice. 

That  greatly  interested  the  farmers’  wives. 

Communications  poured  in  on  the  management  from 
at  least  half  a  dozen  counties,  stating  what  the  writers 
wished  to  exhibit. 

“By  George,  Fred!”  said  Terry,  “we  call  it  a  county 
fair,  but  hanged  if  it  doesn’t  look  as  though  this  entire 
congressional  district  will,  be  on  exhibition.” 

“Yes,  it  seems  so,  and  I’m  glad  of  it.  It  will  advertise 
the  mills,  the  hotels  and  the  mineral  wells,  and  the  place 
itself,  but  the  people  over  in  Fredonia  will  never  forgive 
us.” 

t 

“AYell,  if  they  wait  for  me  to  ask  forgiveness,  nobody 
will  live  long  enough  in  that  town  to  hear  it.  I  hate  a 
hog,  whether  he  has  two  feet  or  four.”. 

The  next  time  Terry  drove  up  to  Fredonia  a  reporter 
for  the  paper  interviewed  him,  and  he  expressed  some 
very  sarcastic  opinions  about  the  kickers  at  Fredonia, 
and  when  the  interview  was  published  quite  a  number  of 
,  citizens  felt  that  they  had  been  specially  hit,  and  they  at 
once  subsided. 

They  were  fully  aware  of  Terry’s  sharp  tongue,  and, 
•  feeling  guilty,  they  didn’t  care  to  be  used  as  a  target. 

After  awhile  several  merchants  made  applications  for 
room  to  exhibit  their  wares. 

Of  course  they  were  readily  granted. 

Then  farmers  throughout  the  county  began  making  ap¬ 
plications,  stating  what  they  wished  to  exhibit  and  how 
much  room  would  be  required. 

“Great  Scott!”  laughed  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
,  managers  whom  Fred  and  Terry  had  appointed,  “nearly 
ever}’  exhibitor  wants  twice  as  much  room  as  is  necessary. 
To  grant  their  requests  we  would  have  to  double  the  size 
of  the  fair  grounds.” 

“Yes,  that  is  the  case  with  each  fair,”  said  Terry.  “Use 
your  own  judgment  about  how  much  space  is  required.  If 
a  fanner  wants  to  exhibit  half  a  dozen  cows,  just  allow 
9  Kim  room  for  one,  for  whole  herds  are  not  to  be  admitted, 
but  only  the  finest  specimens  of  everything  that  they  wish 
jo  to  exhibit.” 

One  farm er  wanted  to  know  if  the  management  would 
pay  expense  of  shipping  the  exhibits  to  and  from  the 

farm. 


The  query  was  submitted  to  Fred,  and  he  laughed  heart¬ 
ily  over  it  as  he  showed  it  to  Terry. 

“Write  to  him  that  his  expenses  will  be  paid  to  and 
from,  provided  he  comes  in  the  box  with  his  prize  hog,” 
suggested  Terry,  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  did  so, 
and  nothing  more  was  heard  from  that  farmer. 

Evidently  he  felt  the  sting  of  the  reply,  and  no  exhibit 
from  his  farm  was  made. 

By  and  by  queries  came  in  inquiring  about  the  sporting 
exhibits. 

Fred  prepared  a  circular,  stating  that  a  splendid  race 
track  was  being  prepared  for  the  exhibition  of  horses  and 
for  horse  racing,  and  that  all  sorts  of  attractions  would 
be  exhibited  in  regular  form. 

The  circular  stated  that  there  would  be  bicycle  racing 
and  racing  of  goats,  and  that  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  would  be  paid  to  the  best  cow  milker  among  farm¬ 
ers’  wives  and  daughters,  the  milking  to  take  place  in  the 
great  arena  between  the  race  tracks. 

Fifty  dollars  was  to  be  paid  for  the  prize  baby.  All  the 
infants  placed  on  exhibit  were  to  be  examined  by  a  board 
of  physicians  and  mothers.  There  would  be  sparring 
matches,  wrestling,  running  and  jumping,  and  everything 
in  the  line  of  athletic  sports. 

The  magnitude  of  the  exhibition  was  startling,  as  it 
was  much  greater  than  had  ever  been  offered  at  any  coun¬ 
tv  fair  before. 

%/ 

Meanwhile  a  contract  was  let  for  the  building  of  an 
enormous  hotel,  together  with  an  immense  restaurant 
building  out  near  the  fair  grounds. 

The  wives  of  the  mill  men  were  requested  to  let  the 
management  know  how  many  spare  rooms  they  could  of¬ 
fer  for  the  entertainment  of  the  guests  for  the  two  weeks 
during  which  the  fair  was  to  last,  and  fully  seventy  per 
cent  of  them  promptly  sent  in  replies. 

Fred  was  very  much  gratified  at  this. 

It  showed  a  deep  interest  on  their  part,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  thrift  that  it  implied. 

Finally  a  contractor  put  in  an  application  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  putting  up  an  immense  temporary  lodging  house 
for  men,  and  fully  five  hundred  carpenters  were  set  to 
work. 

During  the  summer  it  was  the  busiest  place,  perhaps, 
outside  of  the  large  cities  in  the  state,  and  Fred  and  Terry 
calculated  that  they  would  have  to  expend  fully  forty  ' 
thousand  dollars. 

They  also  calculated  that  they  would  come  very  near 
getting  all  the  money  back  and  would  still  own  all  the 
buildings. 

Every  time  they  went  up  to  Fredonia  they  met  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sore-heads,  but  to  everyone  they  propounded  the 
question : 

“How  much  money  did  you  offer  to  subscribe  to  have  it 
at  Fredonia?”  and  generally  it  was  a  poser. 

Nearly  every  day  sporting  men  arrived  at  Maryville, 
put  up  at  the  hotel  and  at  once  sought  an  interview  witJi 
the  head  manager. 


FRED  FE  A  KNOT'S  GREAT  TROTTING  MATCH. 


One  had  one  thing  to  exhibit  and  another  had  some¬ 
thing  else. 

Of  course  a  lot  of  frauds  appeared  and  offered  to  buy 
•11  sorts  of  privileges. 

One  of  the  rules  was  that  no  intoxicants  of  any  kind 
were  to  be  sold  either  in  Maryville  or  on  the  fair  grounds, 
and  they  had  a  lot  of  trouble  over  it. 

Some  men  offered  high  prices  for  the  privilege  of  sell¬ 
ing  drinks,  all  of  which  were  refused. 

Athletes  came  up  in  numbers,  each  one  bragging  of 
the  wonderful  feats  that  he  could  perform,  and  Terry  had 
any  amount  of  fun  with  some  of  them  by  asking  them 
questions  and  calling  for  exhibitions. 

He  put  on  the  gloves  with  several  sparrers  and  knocked 
them  around  at  a  lively  rate  and  laughed  at  them,  say¬ 
ing: 

‘‘What  in  the  thunder  did  you  pay  out  car  fare  for  to 
come  up  here  and  expect  to  find  engagement  when  an 
ordinary  private  citizen  can  knock  the  spots  out  of  you?” 

“Say,  who  in  the  thunder  are  you?”  the  fellow  asked. 

“My  name’s  Olcott.” 

“Hully  Gee!”  exclaimed  the  fellow.  “I  didn’t  come  up 
here  to  run  up  against  you.  There  are  a  score  of  prize 
fighters  who  couldn’t  hold  a  candle  to  you.  Say,  boss, 
you  ain’t  treating  us  fair.” 

Terry  laughed  and  said  that  he  would  give  him  a 
chance.  “I  merely  wanted  to  see  what  you  could  do.” 

“Well,  I  ain’t  bucking  up  against  you  or  Mr.  Fearnot. 
You  are  not  going  to  take  any  part  in  the  sparring  your¬ 
self,  are  you?” 

“No,  of  course  not.” 

Fred  laughed  over  the  fellow’s  surprise  when  he  found 
wTho  he  was  up  against. 

Then  Terry  wrestled  with  an  applicant  and  found  him 
quite  an  expert.  He  had  to  be  pretty  lively  to  save  him¬ 
self  from  getting  a  fall. 

He  at  once  engaged  him. 

A  few  days  later  a  “strong  man”  came  up  seeking  an 
engagement,  and  he  produced  a  huge  envelope  full  of 
newspaper  clippings  expatiating  on  his  wonderful, 
strength. 

He  had  never  seen  either  Fred  or  Terry,  and  Terry  in¬ 
troduced  Fred  to  him  under  an  assumed  name. 

Fred  glanced  over  the  newspaper  clippings  and  estimat¬ 
ed  them  at  about  their  proper  value. 

He  knew  that  every  notice  had  been  paid  for,  for  he 
had  boon  in  the  show  business  himself. 

“How  strong  are  you?”  Fred  asked  the  fellow. 

And  he  stated  how  many  hundred  pounds  he  had  lifted 
and  he  mentioned  a  number  of  other  marvelous  feats  of 
strength  that  he  could  perform. 

“You  have  a  good  grip,  have  you?” 

“Yes,  sir;  I  never  found  a  man  in  my  life  that  has  as 
bard  a  grip  as  mine.” 

“Well,  let’s  see  how  hard  a  grip  you  have,”  and  he 
reached  out  his  hand- to  him,  and  the  man  put  on  all  the 
steam  in  his  physical  frame,  standing  on  his  toes. 

Fred  was  about  to  let  go  when  he  called  out: 


“Let  up!  Holy  smoke!”  the  fellow  exclaimed,  “who 
are  you,  anyway?  You  have  a  grip  like  a  blacksmith  s 
vise.” 

“Oh,  I  am  here  merely  to  test  you  fellows  who  come  up 
blowing  about  the  wonderful  things  that  you  can  do.” 

“All  right,  sir.  I  don’t  want  to  grip  with  you  any 
more.” 

“Oh,  I  have  nothing  to  exhibit  myself.  I  quite  agree 
with  you  that  you  have  marvelous  strength,  but  there 
never  was  a  strong  man  but  that  there  wras  another 
stronger,  with  but  one  exception  that  I’ve  heard  of.” 

“Who  is  he,  mister?”  1 

“I  believe  he  is  called  Samson.” 

The  fellow  grinned  and  remarked:  # 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you  something  about  Samson,  mister. 
I’m  one  among  several  million  people  who  don’t  take  any 
stock  in  that  storv  about  Samson.” 

“Oh,  well!  I  don’t  care  to  discuss  theology  with  you.” 

“Mister,  that  is  not  theology,  but  simply  a  story  about 
a  strong  man.” 

“Yes,  but  everything  that  comes  out  of  the  Bible  is 
called  theology.  I  prefer  to  let  every  man  believe  just  as 
he  pleases  about  anything  that  comes  out  of  that  sacred 
volume.  I  believe,  though,  that  Samson  was  the  strongest 
man  of  his  day.” 

“So  do  I;  but  no  man  can  make  me  believe  that  he  could 
take  up,  the  jaw-bone  of  a  jackass  and  kill  a  thousand  men 
with  it.  He  could  not  get  a  chance  to  hit  so  many  even 
if  they  all  stood  in  a  row  and  held  their  heads  out  for  him 
to  whack  them.” 

“My  friend,”  laughed  Fred,  “there  are  a  thousand  jack¬ 
asses  killed  every  day  by  their  own  jaw-bones — men  who 
talk  like  asses.” 

“I  give  it  up,”  laughed  the  fellow;  “but  I  hope  that  , 
I’m  not  counted  one  of  them.” 

“I’m  hoping  the  same  tiling  for  myself,”  said  Fred.  “He 
seems,  though,  to  be  the  most  numerous  animal  alive.”  < 

A  little  later  the  fellow,  in  talking  among  the  working¬ 
men,  learned  who  Fred  was,  and  he  went  around  to  head¬ 
quarters  again  to  take  a  look  at  him. 

He  told  him  that  he  .was  the  most  deceiving  man  he 
ever  looked  at  in  his  life. 

“What’s  the  matter  now?”  Fred  inquired.  4 

“W  ell,  you  have  all  the  indications  of  a  healthy,  strong 
young  man,  but  you  don’t  look  half  as  strong  as  you  really 
are.” 


“I  believe  you  there.”  laughed  Fred.  “You  are  not  the 
only  man  who*  has  been  fooled  by  tackling  me  and  my 
partner  over  there,”  pointing  to  Terry.  “It  shows  the 
value  of  good  training.  I  want  to  congratulate  you. 
though,  on  your  strength.  I  think  that  you.  too.  are 
really  stronger  than  you  look.” 


“I’ve  been  told  that  many  a  time.  sir.  There's  auothcr 
fellow  who  will  be  up  here  tomorrow  to  show  what  he  can 
do  as  a  ‘strong  man.’  lie  lias  more  skill  than  strength. 
He  rolls  a  hundred-pound  eaunon  ball  all  over  himself. 
He  11  roll  it  from  his  right  hand  along  his  arm  over  lus 
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> boulder  and  around  his  neck  to  the  left  hand,  hut  ho  is 
The  greatest  braggart  on  earth.  I  can  lift  more  than  he 
can,  but  1  have  not  trained  to  do  the  things  that  he  does.” 

“Eve  seen  such  fellows,”  said  Fred.  “They  generally 
follow  circuses.” 

“Yes;  I've  been  with  circuses  myself.  I’ve  had  great 
boulders  of  rock  weighing  as  much  as  a  hundred  pounds 
crushed  on  my  breast  with  a  sledge  hammer.” 

“Yes;  that  is  an  old  trick.  You  wouldn’t  let  a  fellow 
crush  a  twenty-five  pound  boulder  on  your  stomach, 
though,  would  you?” 
j  “No,  sir;  no  man  could  stand  that.” 

The  fellow  chuckled  and  added: 

“I  see  that  you  know  all  about  it.” 

“Yes,  of  course  I  do.  It  is  the  weight  of  the  rock  on 
*  vour  breast  that  saves  you.  You  don’t  lie  on  your  back 
on  the  ground,  though,  but  you  rest  on  your  hands  and 
your  heels.  It  is  all  right,  though,  because  people  don’t 
’  understand  it.  Still,  the  feat  is  interesting  to  the  multi¬ 
tude.  A  circus  rarely  comes  along  that  hasn’t  got  a  strong 
man  in  it.  It’s  so  With  almost  every  sort  of  exhibition. 
When  that  other  fellow  comes  up  tomorrow  I’ll  give  him 
something  to  think  about.” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  be  pres- 
^  ent  when  you  do?” 

“Yes;  I  have  no  objections.” 

“Then  I’ll  wait  here,”  and  he  went  to  the  hotel,  regis¬ 
tered  and  took  a  room. 

fr  _ 

People  were  coming  on  every  train  to  put  in  applica¬ 
tions,  and  Fred  and  Terry  were  kept  quite  busy  hearing 
their  stories  about  the  wonderful  things  that  they  could 
do. 

Terr}7  cleaned  out  several  would-be  sparrers  that  after¬ 
noon,  and  some  of  them  went  away  greatly  disappointed. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  DEFEAT  ATTEMPT  OF  TROUBLE-MAKERS. 

The  next  morning  when  the  second  “strong  man”  put 
in  his  appearance  Fred  was  in  his  little  temporary  office 
waiting  for  him. 

There  were  other  visitors  present,  many  of  them  follow¬ 
ing  the  same  business,  and  were  on  the  lookout  for  en- 
gagements. 

Now  the  two  athletes  fairly  hated  each  other,  but  this 
was  due  more  to  professional  jealousy  than  to  anything 

else. 

When  they  met  they  made  formal  bows  to  each  other, 
and  the  man  introduced  himself  as  the  other  had  done, 
and  showed  a  whole  lot  of  newspaper  clippings. 

Fred  glanced  over  some  of  them  and  finally  remarked: 
“This  is  a  pretty  good  showing,  sir;  but  we  want  some¬ 
thing  above  the  ordinary.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  claim  to  be,  sir.  I  have  exhibited 
in  variom-  shows  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the 


other.  You’ll  find,  if  you  notice  the  dates  and  localities 
among  those  clippings,  that  what  I  say  is  true.” 

“I’ve  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  sir,”  said  Fred;  “but  do 
those  big  iron  balls  that  you  roll  around  your  arms  and 
neck  weigh  a  hundred  pounds?” 

“Yes,  sir;  they  have  been  weighed  and  tested  many  a 
time,  and  I’m  willing  to  have  a  pair  of  scales  present  and 
have  a  committee  of  gentlemen  to  weigh  them.” 

“That’s  all  right,  but  how  long  can  you  stand  up  and 
hold  your  right  arm  at  right  angles  with  your  body  with¬ 
out  having  anything  in  your  hand?” 

“I’ve  tried  that,  sir;  and  a  man’s  fist  in  that  position  will 
weigh  a  thousand  pounds  in  ten  minutes,  and  there  is  no 
man  living  who  can  hold  it  that  length  of  time.” 

“Very  good!”  said  Fred.  “I  see  you’ve  been  through 
the  mill.” 

“You  bet  I  have.  It  is  the  severest  training  in  the 
world.” 

“Not  hardly  so  severe  as  that,  yet  it  requires  hard  train¬ 
ing.”  f 

“'How  much  can  you  lift  on  a  dead  level,  say  from  the  . 
ground  ?” 

“I  can  lift  five  hundred  pounds,  sir.” 

“Well,  I  can  do  that  much  myself.  That  isn’t  anything 
extraordinary.” 

“Excuse  me,  sir;  but  did  you  ever  lift  that  much?” 

“Yes;  several  times.” 

The  fellow  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  in¬ 
credulity  in  his  eyes. 

“Well,  if  you  can,”  he  finally  said,  “you  can  do  what 
only  one  man  in  ten  thousand  can  do.” 

“Well,  I  won’t  dispute  that.  Hardly  one  man  out  of 
ten  thousand  ever  does  much  training.  I’m  sorry  we 
haven’t  any  apparatus  here  to  test  your  strength.  Let  me 
see  what  sort  of  a  grip 'you  have.  Take  my  hand  and  see 
if  you  can  grip  harder  than  I  can.” 

The  fellow  grasped  his  hand  and  both  began  squeezing 
at  the  same  instant. 

Like  the  other  “strong  man,”  he  arose  on  his  toes,  his 
eyes  bulged  and  suddenly  he  gasped  out: 

“Let  up!” 

The  other  “strong  man”  chuckled  and  an  angry  flash 
came  into  the  fellow’s  eyes. 

“You’ve  got  a  pretty  good  grip,  sir,”  said  Fred. 

“Say,  mister,  who  in  the  thunder  are  you?  You  are 
the  strongest  man  that  I  ever  came  in  contact  with.” 

“Oh,  I’m  simply  a  welMrained  private  citizen.  I’ve 
made  it  a  point  to  develop  my  muscle,  and  I  find  that  it 
pays  well  for  one  to  know  how  to  take  care  of  himself.” 

“Do  you  mind  telling  me  your  name,  sir?” 

“No;  my  name  is  Fred  Fearnot.” 

“Well,  I’ve  heard  of  you  many  a  time,  but  I  never  heard 
of  your  having  such  a  grip  as  that.  I’ve  heard  of  you  as 
an  all-round  athlete,  but  not  as  a  man  with  an  iron  grip.” 

“Well,  a  good  all-round  athlete  is  necessarily  compelled 
to  have  good  muscles.  If  we  can  agree  upon  the  compen¬ 
sation  we’ll  give  you  an  engagement.” 

Tho  fellow  told  him  what  he  would  serve  for  every  day 
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in  the  week  during  the  time  the  fair  was  to  last,  and  Fred 
turned  him  over  to  Terry  to  show  him  the  agreement  that 
he  would  have  to  sign  and  the  rules  that  he  would  have 
to  observe. 

He  told  him  that  he  understood  all  of  his  tricks  about 
rolling  the  iron  ball  and  the  lifting  he  would  have  to  do, 
and  stated  that  it  made  the  people  believe  he  was  actually 
twice  as  strong  as  he  was. 

‘T  once  saw  a  ‘strong  man’  hold  a  hundred-pound  rock 
on  his  ribs  whilst  another  crushed  it  with  a  sledge  ham¬ 
mer.  The  people  believed  that  he  was  a  stronger  man 
than  old  Samson.” 

“Yes;  that  is  a  trick,  and  all  such  ‘strong  men’  are  hum¬ 
bugs.” 

Instantly  the  other  man  exclaimed : 

“You  are  a  liar,  sir!”  and  the  next  instant  there  was  a 
mix-up  right  there  in  the  office. 

Fred  and  Terry  sprang  forward  to  separate  them. 

They  were  both  quite  willing  to  be  separated,  otherwise 
it  couldn’t  have  been  done. 

Fred  seized  one  and  hurled  him  across  the  room,  whilst 
Terr}7  took  the  other  round  his  waist  and  threatened  to 
give  him  no  employment  if  he  made  any  trouble. 

“Now,  gentlemen,  I  see  that  you  are  jealous  rivals,”  said 
Fred.  “It  must  be  understood  that  neither  of  you  is  to 
indulge  in  any  criminations  or  recriminations  during  the 
fair.  If  you  are  really  enemies,  you  must  show  no  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  it.  Suspend  your  feelings  during  business  hours. 
The  first  man  who  starts  a  row  is  to  be  dismissed  at  once.” 

They  both  agreed  to  it,  and  an  agreement  was  signed. 

So  day  after  day  applicants  were  attended  to  by  Fred 
and  Terrv. 

Among  other  applicants  were  owners  of  fine  race  horses. 

Not  a  single  horse  was  to  be  entered  on  the  race  track 
unless  he  could  show  a  record  of  at  least  a  mile  in  two 
minutes  and  twenty  seconds. 

That,  of  course,  barred  out  a  good  many  horses,  and  out 
of  those  that  had  such  records,  several  agreed  to  race  with 
bicycles. 

Some  of  the  owners  really  believed  that  their  horses 
could  beat  any  bicyclist  on  earth. 

The  programme  was  shown  to  them,  and  they  declared 
that  it  was  the  greatest  that  was  ever  arranged  for  any 

fair. 

A  number  of  athletes  were  also  engaged  who  agreed  to 
take  part  in  a  tug-of-war — ten  men  on  each  side  pulling 
against  each  other  with  a  loifg  rope. 

The  programme  stated  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
management  to  show  feats  of  marvelous  strength  and  to 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  man’s  physical  abilitv. 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  putting  up  all  the  buildings  on 
the  grounds  went  steadily  on. 

The  contractor  finally  stated  that  he  would  be  compelled 
to  keep  men  at  work  five  hours  at  night. 

“Can  you  find  men  to  do  it?”  Fred  inquired. 

“Yes,  T  think  so;  but  the  compensation  will  have  to  be  ^ 
a  little  more  for  the  night  force  than  for  those  in  the 
day  time.”  | 


“All  right,  if  you  think  it  is  absolutely  necessery,  find 
the  men  who  will  volunteer  to  do  it.” 

“No  trouble  about  finding  them,  sir.  We  will  have  to 
get  a  new  force,  for  men  who  have  to  work  five  hour.-  at 
night  will  not  be  physically  able  to  do  their  work  on  the 
day  following.” 

“Certainly  not!” 

It  is  enough  for  men  to  work  in  the  day  time,”  said 
the  contractor,  “but  I  think  I  can  find  plenty  of  men  who 
are  willing  to  work  half  a  day  and  half  a  night.” 

“All  right;  go  ahead  and  get  them.  1  want  the  build¬ 
ings  finished,  let  them  cost  what  they  may.” 

The  contractor  went  to  work  gathering  in  more  car¬ 
penters. 

When  they  saw  what  he  was  going  to  do  many  of  the 
carpenters  began  finding  fault  about  first  one  thing  and 
then  another. 

Fred  saMr  that  they  were  hunting  for  an  excuse  to  strike 
for  higher  pay,  thinking  that  they  had  them  in  a  tight 
place  where  they  would  comply  with  their  demands  rather 
than  miss  having  the  buildings  finished  on  time. 

The  contractor  saw  what  they  were  up  to  and  he  warned 
them  against  it. 

He  reminded  them  of  the  contract  that  they  had  signed, 
but  as  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  had  no  property  upon 
which  he  could  recover  in  a  suit  for  damages,  they  merely 
laughed  at  him. 

But  a  number  of  them  refused  to  engage  in  the  dishon¬ 
orable  business. 

Of  course  Fred  said  nothing,  but  quietly  waited  to  hear 
from  them. 

At  last  nearly  half  of  them  made  a  demand  on  him  for 
an  increase  of  pay,  claiming  that  they  were  being  worked 
far  above  the  usual  system. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “every  man  who  joins  in  this 
demand  must  sign  his  name  to  a  paper  stating  his  de¬ 
mands. 

They  inferred  from  that  that  he  was  going  to  comply 
with  their  request.  So  a  petition  was  very  promptly  writ¬ 
ten  out  and  every  one  signed  their  names  to  it. 

As  soon  as  it  was  handed  to  him  he  ordered  the  pay¬ 
master  to  pay  every  one  of  them  off  and  discharge  them. 

They  were  dumfounded,  and  they  promptly  offered  to 
continue  at  the  old  wages. 

“Not  for  one  penny  a  day,  '  said  Fred.  “Before  vou 
could  ever  do  another  day’s  work  for  me  I  would  let  the 
fair  he  postponed  a  year.  In  fact,  I  would  prefer  dest rov¬ 
ing  all  the  buildings  that  have  already  been  constructed. 

1  consider  every  one  of  you  a  dishonorable  man.  1  have 
the  agreement  that  you  signed  when  you  started  to  work, 
and  I  have  also  this  demand  you  have  made  to  which  vou 
signed  your  names,  and  I  intend  to  have  both  published, 
not  only  here,  but  in  the  home  papers  of  every  one  of  you 
that  the  public  may  see  what  sort  of  men  you  are." 

Several  of  them  threatened  if  he  published  their  names 
to  bring  suit  against  him  for  damages. 

All  rigid;  if  you  can  get  any  damages  I'll  be  perfectly 
willing  to  pay  them.  I  expected  some  of  vou  would  re- 
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sort  to  such  a  trick.  That  is  why  I  demanded  that  you 
>ign  an  agreement  to  finish  the  work  at  the  wages  at  which  ! 
you  began,  but  that  fully  one-half  would  attempt  such  a 
trick  nobody  could  have  made  me  believe.  1  wouldn’t  give 
one  of  you  ten.  cents  a  day  for  your  labor  on  anything.” 

The  men  then  tried  to  persuade  the  others  to  go  on  a 
strike,  also  without  warning. 

'The  others  flatly  refused  to  do  so,  and  they  went  away, 
the  worst  disappointed  men  that  could  have  been  found 
in  the  state  at  that  time. 

Others  were  promptly  employed  to  take  their  places. 

The  discharged  men  put  out  the  report  that  a  strike 
was  on  there  and  warned  others  to  keep  away. 

Fred,  however,  published  their  agreement  and  the  de¬ 
mand  to  which  they  had  signed  their  names,  that  all  other 
workmen  might  understand  the  situation. 

Not  as  much  as  three  days’  work  was  lost,  and  the  day 
and  night  forces  worked  vigorously,  and  pretty  soon  it 
was  plainly  seen  that  all  the  buildings  would  he  finished 
at  least  a  fortnight  before  the  time  agreed  upon. 

Fred  and  Terry  told  the  men  to  keep  on,  and  if  they 
finished  the  buildings  three  weeks  ahead  of  the  time  they 
would  continue  their  pay  up  to  that  day,  which  would 
give  them  three  weeks’  holiday  on  full  pay. 

That  fact  was  published  all  over  the  country  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  generosity,  and  the  discharged  men  were 
rebuked,  if  not  abused,  by  the  most  rabid  labor  papers. 

When  the  buildings  were  finished,  instead  of  leaving  for 
their  homes,  the  carpenters  stayed  about  and  rendered  as¬ 
sistance  wherever  needed. 

They  helped  to  clean  up  the  place,  removing  all  un¬ 
sightly  piles  of  lumber  and  debris,  after  which  they  held 
a  meeting  and  passed  resolutions  commendatory  of  the 
fairness,  firmness  and  generosity  of  the  company. 

Tickets  were  issued  to  each  one,  giving  them  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  visiting  the  fair  each  day  in  the  week;  they  in  turn 
were  required  to  give  a  pledge  of  honor  not  to  sell  the  tick-, 
ets  or  give  them  away  to  their  friends. 

Each  man  was  to  sign  his  name  on  a  separate  piece  of 
paper  that  his  signature  might  be  compared  with  the  one 
on  the  back  of  his  ticket. 

About  a  week  before  the  opening  of  the  fair  exhibits 
began  coming  in  almost  by  the  carloads,  and  they  were 
placed  in  proper  position,  each  man  looking  after  his  own 
exhibit  with  sufficient  guard  or  police  force  to  kee^per- 
fect  order. 

Seats  were  arranged  around  the  race  track  for  seating 
ten  thousand  people. 

It  was  reported  by  a  number  of  papers  that  the  exhibit 
was  the  fullest  and  most  attractive  that  had  ever  been  seen 
at  any  county  fair. 

There  were  stalls  and  stables  for  all  the  race  horses  that 
had  been  entered  on  the  race  track. 

Fred  had  entered  both  the  big  grays  as  contestants  in  a 
great  trotting  match  and  had  them  carefully  trained 

for  it. 

']  (.T(,  Were  some  splendid  animals  entered,  and  great 
beauties  they  were,  too. 


Sporting  men  began  securing  rooms  in  boarding  houses 
and  at  the  big  hotel. 

The  latter  was  filled  to  overflowing  several  days  before 
the  fair  opened. 

Everything  was  provided  for  on  a  most  liberal  scale. 

Guards  were  employed  and  duly  commissioned  by  the 
authorities  of  Maryville  to  see  that  all  property  was  pro¬ 
tected  and  most  perfect  order  maintained. 

Men  were  employed  to  watch  out  for  blind  tigers. 

Many  of  Fred’s  and  Terry’s  friends  had  been  invited  to 
make  their  homes  at  the  Big  Mouse. 

Of  course  Evelyn  and  Mary  had  the  privilege  of  invit¬ 
ing  any  ladies  of  their  acquaintance  whom  they  chose  to 
so  honor,  and  they  had  many  of  their  girl  friends  down 
there  with  them. 

Dick  and  Joe,  with  their  wives,  were  among  them. 

There  wasn’t  a  spare  room  left  in  the  Big  House. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  had  to  sleep  on  cots  down  in 
the  billiard  room. 

There  was  to  be  no  athletic  exhibitions  until  the  third 
day  of  the  fair  in  order  to  give  the  people  who  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  other  exhibits  ample  time  to  inspect  them. 

In  spite  of  all  their  grumbling  the  business  men  of  Fre- 
donia  put  in  splendid  exhibits  of  their  wares. 

The  fair  opened  on  Monday  morning,  and  it  was  amaz¬ 
ing  how  large  the  crowds  were. 

Old  man  Graddy  was  given  employment  as  one  of  the 
inspectors,  whose  duty  it  was  to  go  round  and  see,  that 
every  exhibit  was  properly  displayed  and  attended  to. 

His  two  daughters,  quite  attractive  girls,  were  also  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  ladies’  department  to  assist  in  the  display  of 
the  housewives’  handiwork. 

Mrs.  Grady  was  left  in  charge  of  her  home,  where  she 
bad  three  bedrooms  for  visitors. 

Of  course  the  visitors  all  had  to  pay  for  board  and  lodg¬ 
ing. 

Many  Fredonia  citizens  were  amazed  at  the  immense 
exhibition,  and  of  course  they  deeply  regretted  that  they 
and  their  county  neighbors  had  failed  to  put  their  hands 
down  deep  enough  in  their  own  pockets  to  secure  the  fair 
for’  that  place. 

Several  of  them  spoke  to  Fred  about  it. 

“I  am  quite  grateful  to  our  friends  over  at  Fredonia,” 
said  Fred,  “for  their  failure  to  do  so,  because  I  don’t  think 
it  was  the  proper  place  on  account  of  the  orphans’  home 
being  there.  A  thousand  orphans  are  entitled  to  entire 
freedom  from  great  crowds  of  curious  visitors.  I  think 
that  Fredonia  should  be  satisfied  with  the  establishment 
of  that  great  institution  there.  I  hope  no  county  fair  will 
ever  be  held  there.  If  so,  it  should  be  several  miles  away 
from  the  town.  We  have  spent  over  forty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  but  we  believe  we  will  get  it  all  back,  and  the  grounds 
will  remain  just  as  they  are  now.  If  any  change  should 
be  made  it  will  be  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  grounds  and  the  buildings.  We  will  maintain  them 
for  future  use.” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


HO W  THE  BIO  BLONDE  PREVENTED  TROUBLE. 


Understanding  that  the  athletic  exercises  would  not  be¬ 
gin  until  the  third  day,  the  sporting  men  paid  very  little 
attention  to  the  farm  and  household  exhibits  during  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday,  but  they  filled  the  corridors  of  the  hotels 
and  talked  about  horse  racing  principally. 

Some  splendid  animals  had  been  entered,  and  among 
them  were  Fearnot’s  big  grays. 

He  had  entered  them  both,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  a  dou¬ 
ble  trotting  match  if  an  opportunity  offered. 

Of  course  he  and  Terr)’  were  at  the  hotels  every  evening 
talking  with  the  sporting  men. 

He  told  them  that  he  believed  he  had  the  best  horse  of 
the  entire  list  of  entries,  and  that  he  intended  to  run  him 
against  the  winners  of  all  the  other  races. 

That  was  an  astonishing  proposition,  and  hundreds  of 
horsemen  visited  the  grays  in  their  stalls. 

Fred  kept  two  guards  over  them — one  for  day  service 
and  one  for  night  sendee.  He  meant  to  see  that  they  were 
thoroughly  protected  and  that  no  tricks  of  any  kind 
should  be  played  on  either  of  them. 

He  gave  the  most  strict  injunctions  to  the  night  guard 
particularly.  He  was  to  see  that  no  individual  approached 
within  ten  feet  of  them. 

In  the  day  time  whoever  wished  to  look  at  them  had  the 
privilege  of  doing  so.^ 

Neither  of  the  grays  had  any  record  for  trotting  that 
they  knew  of,  but  Fred  and  Terry  had  them  trained  and 
knew  what  they  could  do. 

Between  Maryville  and  Fredonia  "were  several  miles  of 
very  good  road,  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  testing  them 
sometimes  in  driving  from  one  town  to  the  other. 

Terry  tested  them  while  Fred  would  drive.  Sometimes 
they  were  alone  and  sometimes  they  were  in  double  har¬ 
ness. 

Fred  had  bought  a  very  light  little  wagon,  in  which  he 
intended  to  run  the  race. 

It  was  difficult  for  -him  to  decide  which  of  the  two  was 
the  best  animal. 


But  he  finally  made  up  his  mind  which  one  to  drive, 
and  he  very  carefully  looked  after  it. 

Both  the  animals  had  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  him  and  Terry,  though  neither  of  them  had  such 
complete  control  of  them  as  Evelyn. 

Evelyn  could  drive  the  pair  from  Fredonia  down  to 
Maryville  without  bridle  or  rein. 

She  did  so  once.  Every  word  of  command  she  gave 
they  promptly  obeyed. 

Men  along  the  road  looked  on  in  wonder  as  they  dashed 
by. 

Frequently  she  would  get  out  of  the  light  carriage,  pat 
their  necks  and  heads  and  feed  them  lumps  of  sugar. 

I  hen,  wlum  she  would  take  her  seat  again,  both  of  them 


seemed  to  have  practically  agreed  to  put  up  their  b*st 
speed,  and  promptly  they  obeyed  all  orders. 

“Fred,”  said  she  one  day,  “upon  my  word  I  wouldn't 
take  ten  thousand  dollars  in  gold  for  either  of  these 
grays.” 

“Neither  would  I,  dear,  but  having  no  public  record 
nobody  would  offer  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  for 
them.” 

“Well,  they’ll  be  badly  fooled  when  the  great  crowd 
sees  them  on  the  race  track.” 

“Yes,  I  think  so,  too.  Hereafter,  in  driving  to  and  fro 
between  the  two  towns,  I’ll  get  out  and  feed  them  sugar 
just  as  you  do.” 

“That’s  a  good  idea,”  said  she,  and  after  that  she  would, 
keep  her  seat  and  let  him  get  out  and  caress  them,  pat 
them  and  give  them  sugar. 

*  They  gradually  grew  to  expect  it  from  him,  but  they 
didn’t  make  the  demonstrations  of  affection  towards  him 
that  they  did  towards  Evelyn. 

“Bless  your  dear  heart,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  anyone  can  win  the  love  of  an  animal  as  you  can, 
Evelyn.” 

“Oh,  my!  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don’t  love  me  as 
much  as  those  grays  do?” 

“Well,  when  I  used  the  word  animal  I  was  applying  it 
to  beasts.” 

“Just  what  I  thought,”  she  laughed.  “Tou  are  not 
quite  so  precise  in  your  expressions  as  you  used  to  be.” 

“Now,  what  are  you  looking  for?  Do  you  want  me  to 
get  down  on  my  knees  right  here  in  the  road  and  tell  you 
the  old  story  that  I’ve  told  you  a  thousand  times  before?” 

“Well,  it  is  always  pleasant,”  she  laughed,  “no  matter 
how  often  you’ve  repeated  it,  and  it  always  will  be,  no 
matter  if  you’ve  repeated  it  a  million  times.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  repeat  it  to  you  every  time  we  meet,  and 
after  we  are  married,  never  to  separate  again,  I’ll  see  that 
you  hear  it  every  day.” 

“All  right;  I’ll  see  that  you  don’t  forget  it,  Fred,”  and 
when  he  re-entered  the  carriage  he  put  his  arm  around 
her  neck  and  gave  her  several  good  hearty  smacks. 

No  one  was  in  sight  at  the  time. 

These  things  happened  before  the  fair  was  halfway  fin¬ 
ished,  and  of  course  they  were  repeated  scores  of  times.  . 

Nmv  that  the  two  big  grays  were  down  at  the  fair 
grounds  and  in  stalls  built  especially  for  them,  he  and 
Evelyn  visited  them  twice  a  day,  and  always  found  the 
guard  on  the  alert  to  see  that  they  were  not  approached 
by  strangers  without  being  carefully  watched. 

Soon  the  news  got  out  among  the  sporting  men  that 
Fred  was  going  to  race  one  of  them  against  the  winner  of 
all  the  other  races. 


A  great  many  horsemen  said  the  horse  was  too  large 
to  be  very  swift,  but  as  yet  they  didn't  know  which  animal 
to  bet  on,  as  the  winner  of  the  other  races  was  vet  un- 
known,  but  there  were  a  number  entered  that  had  splen¬ 


did  records. 

Quite  a  number  of  Fred’s  personal  friends  as 
he  had  faith  enough  in  his  horse  to  back  hitu 


ked  him  if 
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“Yes,  1  have;  but  I’m  not  a  betting  man.  I  never  bet 
a  penny  on  any  horse  or  any  man,  for  I’m  opposed  to  bet- 
img.  1  have  done  so  many  times,  though,  simply  because 
i  wanted  to  punish  men  who  persisted  in  bantering  me, 
daring  and  challenging  and  making  sarcastic  remarks;  In 
all  such  cases  I  never  kept  the  money  for  my  own  use, 
but  donated  it  to  institutions  and  causes  that  I  thought 
needed  it.” 

Of  course  many  sporting  men  understood  that,  but 
they  couldn’t  refrain  from  making  sarcastic  remarks,  say¬ 
ing  that  they  were  glad  they  were  not  built  that  way. 

On  the  third  day  the  athletic  games  of  all  kinds  began. 

The  race  track  was  back  of  the  exhibits  in  a  separate 
inclosure. 

A  grandstand  of  ten  thousand  capacity  had  been  erect- 
ed,  to  which  the  spectators  were  admitted  free  of  charge, 
and  as  they  had  already  visited  the  exhibits,  a  great 
crowd  surged  in  and  took  possession  of  the  seats  until  not 
a  vacant  one. was  left. 

Of  course  the  women  and  children  were  the  first  to  be 
seated.  , 

Then  the  vacant  seats  were  left  for  the  other  sex,  and 
there  was  also  standing-room  on  the  other  side  of  the 
track  free  to  all. 

The  first  exhibits  were  feats  of  strength,  and  the  two 
“strong  men”  that  Fred  had  engaged  did  perform  some 
really  marvelous  feats,  with  which  the  great  crowd  was 
highly  pleased. 

•  Many  expressions  of  wonder  were  heard  all  around  the 
grandstand. 

After  them  came  wrestling. 

Many  noted  wrestlers  had  been  engaged,  and  their  con¬ 
tests  were  about  the  finest  the  sporting  people  present  had 
ever  seen. 

The  entire  afternoon  was  taken  up  in  the  wrestling 
matches,  and  the  “strong  men’s”  performances. 

Only  the  afternoons  were  to  be  devoted  to  athletic 
sports,  and  as  they  were  to  continue  for  ten  days,  all 
would  have  a  chance  to  see  them. 

Fred  insisted  that  it  was  a  wrong  idea  to  crowd  in  toe 
much  on  any  one  day. 

He  insisted  that  the  visitors  should  have  a  fair  chance 
to  inspect  the  exhibits  from  the  farms  of  the  different 
counties  around  and  buy  whatever  they  wished  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  make  contracts  for  the  purchases  to  be  delivered 
after  the  fair  had  ended. 

None  were  to  be  delivered  during  the  fair,  except  some 
articles  which  were  of  an  extremely  perishable  nature. 

Really  it  was  a  great  occasion,  quite  different  from  any 
other  fair  that  had  ever  been  held  in  the  state  before. 

Those  who  wished  to  remain  for  the  exhibits  in  the 
afternoons  were,  of  course,  permitted  to  do  so;  but  natur¬ 
al:*,-  the  great  crowd  preferred  to  take  seats  on  the  grand- 
star:  d  and  watch  the  marvelous  feats  of  strength  and 
■  o*rd ,  which  never  fail  to  he  attractive  to  the  average 
man  and  woman. 

There  was  a  change  of  programme  every  afternoon,  of 

course. 


The  wrestling  matches  created  so  much  excitement  that 
at  times  pandemonium  seemed  to  break  loose. 

Men  and  women  fairly  screamed  their  applause,  and 
such  were  the  provisions  made  to  keep  order  that  it  was 
wonderful  to  see  how  well  the  crowd  was  kept  under  con¬ 
trol. 

Of  course,  in  spite  of  all  they  could  do,  a  few  intoxi¬ 
cated  men  managed  to  get  through  the  gates,  but  as  soon 
as  it  became  known  that  they  were  drunk,  they  were 
hustled  out  most  unceremoniously;  hence  it  didn’t  take 
them  long  to  find  out  that  they  wouldn’t  be  tolerated  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances. 

Sometimes  a  lot  of  drunken  men  would  come  in  from 
some  country  town  with  bottles  or  jugs  of  some  strong 
drink  with  them,  and  evidently  they  had  agreed  to  stand 
by  each  other  and  not  permit  the  guard  to  put  them  out, 
but  they  were  disappointed  in  every  instant. 

Every  man,  drunk  or  sober,  who  interfered  with  a 
guard,  was  hustled  out,  for  Fred  had  arranged  things  so 
admirably  that  a  signal  would  concentrate  guards  in  any 
part  of  the  great  fair  grounds  within  a  minute  or  two. 

The  greatest  trouble  was  had  in  the  first  three  or  four 
days. 

By  that  time  the  would-be  disturbers  had  learned  a  les¬ 
son. 

Fred  had  arranged  a  legal  court  to  remain  in  session  all 
day  long  during  the  entire  fortnight,  and  as  soon  as  a 
prisoner  was  brought  before  him  his  case  was  disposed  of. 

Generally  the  intoxicated  individuals  were  locked  up 
until  they  were  sober. 

The  fines  were  in  proportion  to  the  offenses  committed. 
Yet  the  judges  were  quite  lenient.  He  told  all  the  pris¬ 
oners  that,  on  account  of  the  women  and  children,  no  dis¬ 
order  of  any  kind  would  be  tolerated. 

On  the  fourth  day  was  the  first  horse  race,  and  half  a 
dozen  splendid  animals  were  entered  for  the  trot. 

The  crowd  was  larger  on  that  day  than  on  any  other 
'  previous  day. 

The  track  was  admirable.  It  couldn’t  be  beat  anywhere 
I  in  the  state  except  on  the  boulevard  at  New  Era. 

Nearly  every  horse  entered  had  raced  on  that  famous 
I  track  and  had  established  a  splendid  record. 

Of  course  thousands  of  dollars  were  put  up  by  the 
sporting  men  every  day. 

Nothing  could  prevent  it. 

Everybody  -was  on  the  lookout  for  Fearnot’s  big  gray, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  programme  stated  that 
he  would  not  be  run  until  the  last  day  of  the  fair,  and 
then  only  against  the  winner  of  all  the  other  races. 

As  usual  in  such  exhibitions,  a  private  stall  with  seats 
'■  for  fifty  people,  had  been  set  apart  by  Fred  and  Terry  for 
their  special  personal  friends. 

Of  course  Evelyn  and  Mary  were  there  every  day  with 
such  friends  as  they  invited  to  seats  in  the  inclosure. 

A  guard  was  kept  at  the  entrance  to  keep  out  all  parties 
not  invited. 

Several  times,  though,  strangers  tried  to  climb  over  and 
ttake  possession  of  seats. 
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They  were,  of  course,  promptly  ejected. 

Once  Terry  was  there  with  Mary  when  a  couple  of  big, 
burly  fellows,  seeing  a  couple  of  empty  seats,  undertook 
to  climb  over  and  take  possession  of  them. 

Terry  motioned  to  the  guard  to  eject  them,  but  they 
proved  more  than  the  guard  could  handle,  and  he  looked 
to  Terry  for  instructions. 

Of  course  they  didn’t  know  who  he  was,  so  he  walked 
over  to  them  and  told  them  that  they  were  in  a  private 
box  belonging  to  the  management  of  the  fair,  and  that 
they  were  intruding  among  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  ob¬ 
jected  to  their  presence. 

They  laughed  at  him  and  said  that  they  were  there  to 
stay. 

“Well,  we  don’t  want  any  trouble  about  it,”  said  he, 
“but  you  must  go  out,  or  all  the  guards  will  be  signalled 
to  arrest  you  and  put  you  out.” 

“Well,”  said  one  of  them,  “the  guards  will  have  a  lovely 
time  putting  us  out.” 

“Well,  do  you  really  think  there  isn’t  police  force 
enough  present  to  arrest  you  and  take  you  to  jail?” 

“That’s  my  opinion  exactly,”  said  one  of  the  bullies, 
and  Terry  saw  that  there  would  have  to  be  a  tight. 

He  suggested  to  the  ladies  to  go  to  the  farther  side  of 
the  box  until  it  was  over. 

“Hold  on,  Terry,”  said  Dick  and  Joe,  who  were  there; 
“don’t  call  the  guards.  I  guess  we  can  put  them  out.” 

“Joe,  you  stay  right  where  you  are,”  said  Amalie. 
“Those  fellows  may  be  armed.” 

“Well,  what  if  they  are!  If  they  wan!  to  do  any  kill¬ 
ing,  I  guess  we  know  something  about  that  sort  of  busi¬ 
ness  ourselves.” 

At  that  Amalie  arose  to  her  feet,  walked  over  to  wh^re 
one  of  the  bullies  wese  sitting,  caught  him  by  the  collar 
of  his  coat  and  said : 

“Come,  you  are  out  of  place  here.” 

Naturally  he  pulled  back  and  she  jerked  him  forward 
with  such  celerity  that  the  fellow'  was  thoroughly  rattled. 

He  didn’t  have  the  courage  to  strike  a  woman,  for  he 
knew  the  mob  would  kill  him  then  and'there.  / 

She  led  him  to  the  entrance  of  the  box,  which  a  guard 
held  open  for  her,  and  she  shoved  him  out  with  a  strength 
that  made  him  doubt  whether  she  was  really  a  woman. 

He  turned  and  looked  back  at  her,  and  such  was  her 


“There,”  said  she,  “had  you  and  Terr}'  and  Dick  gone 
up  there  there  would  have  been  an  ugly  fight  and  some¬ 
body  might  have  been  hurt,  but  they  won’t  fight  me,  for 
unless  a  man  is  drunk  beyond  discretion,  he  knows  that 
the  crowd  would  mob  him  should  he  strike  a  woman.” 

“That’s  very  true,  dear!”  said  Joe.  “But  hanged  if  I 
like  to  sit  still  and  let  you  do  my  fighting.” 

“Yes;  but  I  didn’t  do  any  fighting.  I  simply  put  them 
out.  One  of  them  wrent  out  without  my  touching  him.” 

For  an  hour  nearly  all  the  men  and  women  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  private  stall  kept  their  eyes  on  Amalie, 
admiring  her  beauty  and  telling  each  other  what  a  feat 
she  had  just  performed. 

She  pretended  not  to  notice  it,  and  during  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon  she  was  deeply  interested  in  the  perform¬ 
ances. 

When  the  first  race  was  won  the  horses  on  the  track 
kept  together,  almost  in  a  bunch. 

The  judges  were  unable  to  decide  which  of  two  horses 
had  won  the  race,  and  they  decided  that  the  two  should 
race  again  the  next  day. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  GREAT  TROTTING  MATCH. 

The  twro  horses  that  tied  wrere  to  race  alone  the  next 
morning,  and  there  was  much  excitement  among  the 
sporting  men. 

There  wasn’t  one  of  them  who  wras  willing  to  do  more 
than  to  take  an  even  bet,  and  there  was  so  much  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  the  result  that  they  were  all  shy. 

It  was  a.n  even  chance. 

An  enormous  crowd  had  come  in  to  see  it. 

The  majority  of  bets  were  small  ones.  No  man  dared 
to  risk  a  large  amount. 

It  was  a  rather  singular  case,  as  betting  men  are  gen¬ 
erally  willing  to  take  great  risks,  but  in  this  particular 
case  no  man  had  anything  upon  which  to  base  an  opinion 
that  either  one  was  dead  sure  to  win. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Fred,  “my  horse  can  beat  the  win¬ 
ner.” 


beauty  and  coolness  that  he  turned  and  walked  away,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  jeers  of  thousands. 

Then  she  turned  and  looked  at  his  companion,  who  had 
kept  his  seat,  and  said: 

“Come,  you  must  go,  too.” 

The  man  hesitated  for  a  few  moments,  then  arose  and 
walked  out  after  his  companion. 

Just  then  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  box  an  old 
farmer  sprang  up  and  exclaimed : 

“Three  cheers  for  the  big  gal!”  and  upwards  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  people  in  the  vicinity  almost  raised  the  roof  of  the 
grandstnnd  with  their  cheers. 

Amalie  blushed,  smiled,  bowed  and  then  took  a  seat 
again  by  the  side  of  Joe. 


“Yet  you  won’t  bet  that  he  will,”  said  a  sporting  man. 

“That  isn’t  because  I  don’t  believe  that  he  will  win,” 
said  Fred.  “It  is  because  I’m  opposed  to  betting.  I  don't 
want  to  take  a  man’s  money  without  giving  him  some¬ 
thing  for  it.” 

“Oh,  the  deuce!  You  offer  him  a  chance  for  a  chance.” 


“That  is  very  true,  but  a  chance  has  no  value.  It  isn't 
marketable.  But  then  we  won’t  discuss  that.” 

“Look  here,  Fearnot,  you  are  a  well-posted  man.  can 
you  tell  me  when  and  where  the  first  bet  was  made.” 

I  think  I  can.  1  in  not  sure  as  to  the  locality,  though. 
But  I  won't  start  a  discussion  on  the  subject.” 

“Well,  I  wish  you'd  give  it  to  me  as  a  pointer.” 

“I  won’t,  do  it,  because  you'll  use  it  to  make  Ms  on. 
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but  as  a  friend  1  will  post  you  about  my  race  at  the  end 
of  the  fair,  and  that  is,  don't  you  risk  any  money  against 

>  mv  horse." 

%• 

"That's  just  what  I'm  gqing  to  do,”  said  the  fellow. 
"Your  horse  has  no  record,  and  I  tell  you,  he  can’t  beat 

*  these  horses  that  have  established  high  records.” 

"That's  poor  logic,”  said  Fred. 

'‘Unknown  horses  have  frequently  surprised  the  sport¬ 
ing  world  trotting  against  horses  with  good  records." 

"But  he  can’t  beat  horses  with  high  records.'’ 

"Well,  you’ll  pay  dearly  for  your  knowledge  if  you  risk 
money  against  him.  I  know  what  my  horse  can  do.  He 

-  can  beat  the  record  of  any  horse  that  has  been  entered 
m  here.” 

“How  do  you  know  he  can?” 

"Because  I  have  been  training,  driving  him,  and  have 

*  timed  him.” 

“Oh,  that  don’t  go.” 

i  “All  right'  What  are  you  going  to  bet?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  expect  to  get  odds  against  him.” 

“All  right.  I’m  sorry  for  you,  and  after  the  race  I’ll 
come  around  and  sympathize  with  you.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  your  taking  some  of  my 
money  ?” 

“I  don't  want  your  money.” 

“I  suppose  you  don’t  want  anybody’s  money,  eh?” 

“I  expect  to  make  money  off  of  this  fair.” 

“Well,  I’ll  wager  that  you  will  miss  it  by  ten  thousand 

?  dollars.  I’ve  visited  a  great  many  fairs,  and  I’m  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  you’ll  come  out  like  the  majority  of  those  who 
have  fairs.  But  it  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  this  and 
the  surrounding  counties,  You  are  charging  no  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  grandstand,  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  great 
mistake.” 

“I  guess  you  haven’t  had  any  experience  in  running 
fairs,”  laughed  Fred.  y 

“No,  I  haven’t,  and  I  don’t  want  to  take  any  financial 
stock  in  any  of  them.  Eight  out  of  ten  come  out  with  a 
deficiency  in  the  matter  of  expenses.  I  understand  that 
you’ve  paid  about  forty  thousand  dollars  out,  and  you’ll 
never  get  it  back.  Yrou  would  come  out  ahead,  though,  if 
you  wguW  charge  entrance  fees  extra  for  the  race  track. 
There  are  ten  thousand  seats  here,  I  am  told,  and  there  is 
at  least  twenty- five  hundred  dollars  a  day  in  it  for  you  if 

*  you  would  charge  twenty-five  cents  admission  to  the  race 
track.” 

“There  you  are  mistaken.  Ten  thousand  people  wouldn’t 
come  in  to  see  the  races,  and  probably  not  over  half  of 
them  would  pay  extra.  I  believe  that  when  a  man  pays 
twenty-five  cents  to  come  inside  the  inclosure  he  should 
be  allowed  to  see  everything  inside  without  extra  charge.” 

The  follow  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  : 

“A  man  should  have  some  pay  for  such  a  liberal  ex- 

*  hibition  as  this  is.” 

“We  expect  to,  but  I  freely  admit  that  T  am  not  run¬ 
ning  it  for  such  a  purpose.  There  are  other  causes.  Tt 
trill  encourage  farmers  to  raise  better  stock  and  better 


crops.  When  the  average  farmer  increases  the  quality  of 
his  crops  the  whole  county  gets  some  benefit  from  it.” 

“Yes;  but  you  are  not  working  for  the  county.  Every 
man  works  for  himself.” 

“Yes;  that  is  the  way  the  average  man  looks  at  it,  but 
Terry  and  I  are  not  built  that  way.  It  is  the  way  that 
we  have  done  ever  since  we  have  started  in  business  to¬ 
gether;  yet  we  have  made  money.  You  know  we  charge 
nothing  for  seeing  the  great  races  up  at  New  Era.  Any 
man  can  enter  a  horse  without  charge  up  there,  and  every¬ 
body  can  see  the  races  who  wishes  to  do  so  without  any 
charge;  yet  I’ve  seen  but  few  people  who  can  understand 
where  we  make  anything  out  of  it.” 

“Look  here,  Fearnot,  I  don’t  believe  ^vou  make  a  penny 
off  of  that  race  track.  I  can’t  find  that  anybody  pays  a 
penny  to  see  anything  in  connection  with  it.” 

“That  is  because  your  gray  matter  is  somewhat  shriv¬ 
eled.  You  forget  that  the  race  track  is  the  greatest  at¬ 
traction  up  there.  There  is  an  average  attendance  of  ten 
thousand  people  a  day.  I’ve  seen  as  many  as  twenty 
thousand  there  on  some  extra  occasions.  You  forget  that 
e^ery  man  who  comes  up  there  spends  some  little  extra 
money  and  that  the  whole  town,  business  men  and  others, 
get  it.  We’ve  made  the  place  such  a  great  attraction  that 
we  sell  lots  there  for  residences  and  for  business  purposes 
almost  daily.  You  look  at  it  from  an  individual  stand¬ 
point,  whereas  we  look  at  it  in  the  aggregate,  and  alto¬ 
gether  we  get  a  fine  income  from  it.”’ 

“Well,  there  may  be  something  in  that,  but  hanged  if 
you  can  make  me  believe  that  your  receipts  exceed  your 
expenditures.” 

“That  means  that  you  think  we  are  a  couple  of  fools,” 
laughed  Fred,  “and  are  deliberately  running  a  losing  busi- 
ness,  whereas  we  know  our  bank  account  increases  daily. 
You  forget  that  the  Wild  West  show  takes  in  an  average  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  day.” 

“Yes;  but  your  animal  show  is  free  to  all  the  world,  and 
you  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  a  day  to  feed  them  and 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  men  who  attend  to  them.” 

“Very  true.  „  You  forget  that  we  make  money  on  the 
circus,  and  you  forget  also  that  we  make  profits  on  the 
sale  of  lots.  The  trouble  with  fellows  who  think  as  you 
do  is  that  they  don’t  think  enough.  You  exaggerate  the 
expenses  and  fail  to  see  the  receipts.  Of  course  we  have 
made  mistakes  in  our  career,  as  all  business  men  do.  But 
if  you  think  that  we  don’t  profit  by  such  experience,  you 
make  a  great  mistake.  We  have  never  yet  been  burned 
twice  by  the  same  chunk  of  fire.  You  bantered  me  several 
times  to  bet  with  you  on  the  horse  races.  Now,  I'll  wager 
you  the  expense  of  a  supper  for  a  dozen  friends  that  you 
will  lose  money  if  you  bet  against  my  big  gray.” 

“T’ll  take  that  bet,”  said  the  sporting  man. 

“All  right;  we  will  have  an  understanding  that  the  sup¬ 
per  is  not  to  cost  over  five  dollars  a  plate.” 

“Ah!  T  see  that  you  are  not  willing  to  risk  much.  Why 
not  have  a  supper  with  no  limit  as  to  expense?” 

“For  the  simple  reason,”  said  Fred,  “that  I  don’t  want 
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to  take  advantage  of  anybody,  nor  am  I  willing  to  leave 
the  way  open  for  anyone  to  take  advantage  of  me.  I  ad¬ 
mit  the  possibility  of  losing,  for  there  are  very  few  things 
impossible  in  this  life.  Rut,  as  1  have  said  frequently, 
that  were  I  a  betting  man  I’d  bet  fifty  thousand  dollars 
that  I  will  be  the  winner  of  the  final  races  on  this  fair 
ground.” 

Meanwhile  the  athletic  sports  were  going  on  in  the 
arena  of  the  race  track,  and  thousands  of  people  were 
watching  them. 

Inside  the  first  inclosure,  where  the  exhibits  were  on, 
several  thousands  were  wandering  about,  making  deals, 
asking  questions  and  enjoying  the  sights. 

Of  course  in  such  a  crowd  of  miscellaneous  people  there 
were  some  troublesome  individuals  who  had  come  out  to 
have  a  good  time  and  to  make  trouble  for  the  managers  as 
far  as  they  could. 

There  were  men  present  who  came  in  perfectly  sober 
and  who  were  drunk  an  hour  later,  for  they  had  smuggled 
in  bottles  of  liquor,  but  Fred  had  provided  a  sufficient 
force  to  manage  them. 

o 

The  policemen  would  stand  no  nonsense  from  any  <$f 
them,  but  they  seized  and  hustled  them  out  promptly. 

An  amusing  incident  happened  when  a  brawny  young 
fellow  about  twenty-three  years  of  age  came  in  with  his 
sweetheart,  who  was  herself  a  strapping  big  girl. 

It  seems  that  he  had  been  drinking  quite  freely,  but  he 
didn’t  show  it  when  he  came  in  through  the  gate. 

He  had  no  liquor  with  him,  but  he  showed  the  effects 
of  his  drinking  by  the  way  in  which  he  hustled  people  out 
of  his  way  when  he  and  his  girl  wanted  to  see  certain  ex¬ 
hibits. 

He  upset  an  old  man  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  who 
was  escorting  his  old  wife  about  the  grounds  in  a  very 
quiet,  orderly  way. 

The  old  man  appealed  to  the  policemen,  and  one  of 
them  went  to  the  fellow  and  told  him  that  they  had  heard 
several  cqmplaints  as  to  his  conduct,  and  that  he  must 
stop  it  or  he  would  be  put  out. 

“Who  will  put  me  out?”  he  inquired,  rather  insolently. 

“Never  mind  about  that,”  returned  the  officer.  “When 
we  decide  that  a  man  must  go  out,  he  goes.  If  he  doesn’t, 
we  put  him  out  all  the  same.” 

“Well,  it  would  take  a  lot  of  fellows  better  than  you  are 
to  put  me  out.” 

“Yes;  you  can’t  put  Tom  out  without  putting  me  out, 
too,  and  I  guess  it  will  take  more  than  one  man  to  do 
that,”  put  in  the  girl. 

“You  bet  it  will!”  added  Tom,  and  he  went  pushing 
through  a  crowd  in  a  rough  manner,  holding  to  his  girl’s 
hand. 

The  officer  immediately  made  a  signal  for  assistance, 
and  within  another  minute  five  or  six  stalwart  officers  had 
bold  of  him. 

He  had  the  strength  of  two  ordinary  men,  but  they  were 
too  many  for  him. 

They  hurled  him  to  the  ground,  put  handcuffs  on  him, 


and  while  they  were  doing  that,  the  girl  suddenly  gave  a 
whoop  and  sprang  upon  them. 

For  half  a  minute  hair  flew  around  at  a  lively  rate. 
She  got  a  handful  from  two  .men,  which  made  them  nmd 
enough  to  club  her,  but  they  didn’t  do  it. 

Tom  being  handcuffed,  they  were  enabled  to  turn  their 
attention  to  her. 

She  put  up  a  worse  fight  than  Tom  did,  but  by  and  by 
they  got  hold  of  her  arms  and  held  her  a  prisoner. 

Then  she  fell  to  kicking. 

Two  of  the  officers  declared  that  they  didn’t  believe 
there  was  a  mule  in  the  county  that  could  kick  harder 
than  she.  All  the  time  she  was  whooping  like  a  wild 
Indian. 

She  was  a  regular  beauty,  who  had  an  enormous  amount 
of  confidence  in  her  own  fighting  qualities. 

Notwithstanding  that  he  was  handcuffed,  Tom 
whooped,  too,  and  proceeded  to  distribute  kicks  right  and 
left,  until  one  officer  landed  a  blow  on  his  head,  inflicting  a 
wound  from  which  the  blood  flowed  freely. 

That  settled  him,  and  he  said  he  would  keep  still. 

Of  course  you  will!  And  when  we  land  you  in  jail  you 
can  kick  just  as  much  as  you  please!” 

Suddenly  the  girl  screamed  out: 

“Tom,  they’ve  got  me.  Make  them  let  me  loose!” 

Tom  was  plucky  and  began  butting,  yelling  and  kick¬ 
ing  for  all  he  was  worth.  > 

But  they  clubbed  him  until  he  decided  that  it  was  a 
losing  business  for  him. 

Finally  one  of  the  officers  had  to  take  a  rope,  throw  it 
over  the  girl’s  skirts  and  make  a  noose,  which  they  drew 
together  so  tightly  that  she  could  no  longer  kick. 

Then  she  began  crying. 

For  some  fifteen  minutes  it  was  the  greatest  excitement 
on  the  fair  grounds. 

About  a  dozen  officers  raised  the  girl  in  their  arms  and 
bore  hef  out  through  the  gate. 

Tom  followed  meekly,  for  he  was  badly  battered. 

Outside  he  begged  that  they  let  both  of  them  go,  but 
the  officers  who  had  been  kicked,  scratched  and  snatched 
almost  bald-headed,  insisted  that  they  should  both  go 
before  the  court  and  stand  trial. 

He  had  a  lot  of  friends  inside  the  fair  grounds,  who 
wanted  to  follow  them  out,  but  the  gatekeeper  told  them 
that  they  would  forfeit  their  ticket  if  they  did,  as  they 
gave  out  no  checks. 

Only  three  of  them  followed  after  hearing  that,  and 
they  went  before  the  court  to  swear  to  their  good  charac¬ 
ter. 

“We  will  hear  the  officer’s  story,”  said  the  judge. 

They  gave  their  evidence  and  showed  their  bruises,  and 
the  judge  was  so  furious  that  he  sent  them  both  to  jail 
without  bail. 

“Judge,”  said  one  of  the  fellow's  friends,  “you  bare 
disgraced  a  respectable  young  lady  bv  sending  her  to  jail.” 

“My  friend,”  said  the  judge,  “she  may  be  respectable 
in  your  sight,  but  to  me  she  is  anything  else  but  respecta¬ 
ble.  Ladies  don't  behave  as  she  did.  1  don't  know  what 
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i>  tho  custom  of  the  neighborhood  where  you  came  from, 
but  over  here  ladies  behave  like  ladies.  It  is  evidence  be¬ 
fore  me  that  she  acted  disgracefully/' 

In  the  afternoon  the  two  horses  that  tied  the  day  before 
were  brought  on  the  track  to  race  again. 

All  other  horses  were  ruled  off  until  the  race  had  been 
run. 

It  seemed  that  everybody  in  the  great  inclosure  wanted 
to  see  the  race. 

Every  seat  in  the  grandstand  was  occupied,  and  finally 
one-haff  of  the  space  allotted  for  standing-room  was  taken 
up.  ,  '  • 

The  horses  were  really  beauties,  and  their  praises  were 
heard  on  all  sides. 

They  were  exactly  the  same  size,  almost  the  same  color, 
and  they  seemed  to  be  such  high-spirited  animals  that 
they  kept  dancing  about,  thus  keeping  their  attendants 
busy  holding  them. 

It  was  a  trotting  match,  and  their  owners  were  to  do 
the  driving. 

There  was  very  little  difference  in  their  weight. 

At  the  signal  the  tw'o  started  off,  and  the  speed  made 
around  the  great  circle  actually  threatened  the  destruction 
of  the  light  wagons. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see. 

Round  and  round  the  track  they  went,  each  trying  to 
get  ahead,  yet  they  remained  abreast. 

“It  will  be  another  tie!  It  will  be  another  tie!”  ex¬ 
claimed  thousands  of  sporting  men,  and  really  it  seemed 
that  it  would. 

Each  tried  to  make  a  spurt  to  get  ahead  of  the  other, 
and  each  driver  had  great  difficulty  in  preventing  the  ani¬ 
mals  from  breaking  the  trot  and  making  a  run  of  it. 

At  last  they  started  on  the  last  quarter. 

They  were  neck  and  neck,  and  even  the  judges  expected 
to  see  them  pass  under  the  wire  again  a  tie,  but  one  of 
them  was  about  three  feet  ahead  of  the  other. 

The  victor  was  a  man  named  Moultrie,  and  his  friends 
shouted  themselves  hoarse  as  he  was  declared  the  winner. 

The  fact  is,  the  horses  were  more  evenly  matched  than 
sporting  men  had  suspected,  and  the  loser,  a  man  named 
Grindley,  promptly  offered  to  run  the  race  again  for  a 
thousand  dollars. 

Moultrie  promptly  took  him  up,  and  asked  when  he 
wanted  to  run. 

“Right  now,”  said  Grindley.  “Your  horse  is  no  more 
tired  than  mine,”  and  the  management  was  appealed  to 
for  permission  to  make  the  extra  run. 

Roth  men  put  up  their  money,  but  other  men  having 
horse ;  waiting  to  be  raced  protested,  and  the  matter  was 
left  undecided  for  the  day. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HOW  EVELYN'  STARTLED  THE  FAIR  VISITORS. 

The  excitement  over  the  race  was  very  great,  ahd  for 
a  Erne  the  racing  that  immediately  succeeded  the  famous 

trotting  match  was  scarcely  noticed. 


Sporting  men  were  discussing  and  betting  in  every  di¬ 
rection. 

Moultrie’s  opponent,  Grindley,  had  many  friends  among 
them,  and  of  course  several  lively  disputes  followed. 

Several  times  the  police  were  called  in  to  prevent  fights. 

Several  parties  who  became  too  boisterous  were  ordered 
off  the  field,  and  several  of  them  went  outside,  leaving 
challenges  behind  for  the  parties  with  whom  they  were 
disputing  to  follow,  but  there  were  policemen  on  the  out¬ 
side  also,  who  were  watchful  for  violators  of  the  peace. 

Whilst  the  other  races  were  going  on,  the  friends  of 
Moultrie  and  Grindley  got  together  and  appealed  to  the 
management  to  set  a  time  when  the  race  could  be  re¬ 
newed. 

The  only  thing  in  the  way  of  setting  a  time  for  the 
renewal  was  the  fact  that  there  were  other  horses  that  had 
been  entered  by  their  owners,  and  they  could  not  be  dis¬ 
placed  without  the  consent  of  their  owners. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  the  exercises  of  one  day 
should  be  extended  an  hour  longer  in  order  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  settle  the  matter. 

Meanwhile  Fred’s  trainer  exercised  one  of  the  big  gTays 
daily  in  order  to  keep  him  in  proper  trim. 

Sometimes  Fred  himself  drove  with  Evelyn  seated  by 
his  side. 

The  beautiful  animal  was  cheered  all  the  way  around 
the  track,  for  it  was  after  the  fair  had  ended  for  the  day. 

Evelyn  herself  received  more  cheers  than  Fred  and  the 
horse  together. 

She  was  used  to  that  sort  of  thing,  though,  and  she  was 
not  at  all  afraid  of  the  public. 

She  was  one  of  the  few  girls  who  was  a  favorite  of 
everybody,  and  she  knew  that  those  who  were  cheering 
were  her  friends. 

One  day  the  announcement  was  made  that  after  the 
close  of  the  exercises  the  people  in  the  grandstand  would 
he  treated  to  a  novel  exhibition  on  the  race  track,  in 
which  a  young  lady  would  drive  her  burses  around  the 
track  without  bridles. 

Every  woman  inside  the  great  inclosure  kept  her  seat, 
determined  to  see  the  exhibition. 

Of  course  they  were  all  wondering  who  the  young  lady 
was. 

When  Evelyn  appeared  and  took  a  seat  in  the  little 
wagon  everybody  recognized  her. 

“Why,  it  is  Miss  Oleott!  It  is  Miss  Olcott!”  was  heard 
in  every  direction,  and  before  she  took  a  seat  in  the  wagon 
she  went  to  both  horses’  heads  and  gave  them  lumps  of 
sugar. 

It  seemed  that  each  horse  was  trying  to  kiss  her. 

They  rubbed  their  noses  on  her  shoulders. 

She  spent  about  five  minutes  caressing  them.  Then 
she  went  to  the  wagon,  seated  herself  firmly,  folded  her 
hands  in  her  lap,  spoke  to  the  two  grays  and  away  they 
went  around  the  track  like  the  wind. 

Men  and  women  cheered  themselves  hoarse,  whilst  Eve¬ 
lyn  threw  kisses  right  and  left  with  her  lingers. 
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Every  time  she  spoke  to  the  horses  they  obeyed  her 

promptly. 

Round  and  round  the  circle,  without  a  single  break, 
they  went  with  a  speed  that  was  really  startling. 

When  they  stopped  about  fifty  or  seventy-five  yards 
from  the  grandstand  she  stepped  gracefully  out,  ran  to 
the  horses’  heads,  patted  them  and  gave  them  lumps  of 


sugar. 


It  was  something  that  had  never  been  seen  on  a  race 
track  before. 

Sporting  men  thought  that  Evelyn  had  shown  unusual 
nerve,  and  they  declared  that  they  had  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  it. 

She  took  Fred’s  arm,  and,  bowing,  marched  off  with 

him. 

The  horses  were  taken  back  to  their  stalls,  and  the 
query  went  up  from  hundreds  of  sporting  men: 

“Who  trained  them?  Such  a  trainer  as  that  is  worth 
his  weight  in  gold  to  any  rich  horse  owner.” 

“Gentlemen,”  said  a  young  man  from  Fredonia,  “I  live 
in  the  same  town  with  Miss  Olcott.  She  trained  them 
herself.  She  has  the  most  remarkable  control  over  all  sorts 
of  animals  that  I  ever  heard  of.  Many  times  I’ve  seen  her 
leave  her  home  and  walk  to  town  with  her  unbridled 
horses  following  her.  When  she  went  into  a  store  they 
waited  outside  patiently  for  her  to  appear.  They  obeyed 
her  as  promptly  as  human  beings  could.  When  she  spoke 
to  them  they  seemed  to  understand  what  she  said.  She 
called  each  one  of  them  ‘sweetheart,’  and  fed  them  candy 
and  sugar.  I’ve  been  told  that  she  has  pets  all  over  her 
father’s  place.  The  dogs,  the  cats,  and  some  of  the  tur¬ 
keys  and  chickens  follow  her  wherever  she  goes  unless  she 
orders  them  back.” 

“Say,  she  is  Fred  Fearnot’s  sweetheart,  isn’t  she?”  one 
man  asked. 

“Yes,  I’ve  heard  so;  but  as  for  that  matter  she  can  have 
her  pick  of  the  young  men  in  her  home  town.  Everybody 
is  her  friend,  and  every  man  in  the  town  from  sixteen 
years  of  age  to  seventy-five  is  an  admirer  of  hers.” 

“It  seems  to  be  the  way  out  here,”  said  a  bystander. 

“That’s  so,”  added  several  others. 

“Yes,  she  is  popular  everywhere,”  said  a  Fredonia  young 
man;  “but  *i^ow  in  the  thunder  she  manages  to  master  ani¬ 
mals  as  she  does  passes  my  understanding.” 

“Well,  all  the  explanation  she  makes  of  it  is  that  she 
does  it  purely  by  kindness  and  by  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  animals. 

“That’s  it!  That’s  it!"  said  an  old  horseman.  “Kind¬ 
ness  will  have  its  effect  on  almost  every  member  of  the 
brute  creation  except  a  snake.” 

“Thunder  you  sav!  Can’t  snakes  be  trained?” 

“No,  they  can’t.” 

“Well,  I've  seen  snakes  that  were  trained,”  said  an¬ 
other. 

“No  you  haven’t,”  said  the  horseman. 

“Well,  but  I  have,”  persisted  the  other. 

No:  you  ve  seen  that  the  parties  who  handled  them 
were  trained.  The  average  man  or  woman  fears  a  snake 


and  attributes  qualities  to  them  that  they  haven’t  got. 
Everybody  thinks  that  snakes  are  ready  to  bite  at  the  first 
opportunity,  but  they  are  not.  The  rattlesnake,  though,  is 
very  ready  to  bite,  particularly  in  hot  weather.  You  can’t 
tame  a  rattler.  Yet  I’ve  known  men  who  handled  them, 
but  they  were  men  who  knew  how  to  handle  them  so  as 
to  prevent  them  from  striking.  Catch  a  rattlesnake  and 
pull  out  his  fangs  and  he  is  not  so  vicious,  for  he  knows 
that  his  power  to  do  mischief  is  gone.  Of  course  there  are 
differences  in  the  dispositions  of  serpents,  but  you  can't 
gain  the  confidence  of  one  to  save  your  life.  They  haven’t 
any  confidence  in  anything.” 

“Well,  do  you  know  all  about  horses?  Can  anvonc 
gain  the  confidence  of  a  mule?” 

“Yes,  of  course;  a  mule  is  a  very  sensible  animal,  and 
he  responds  to  kindly  treatment  the  same  as  a  horse  does. 
No  one  ever  makes  a  pet  of  a  mule,  but  everyone  is  will¬ 
ing  to  give  him  a  blow  on  the  slightest  provocation,  and 
of  course  lie  returns  the  compliment,  and  frequently  re¬ 
turns  it  a  good  deal  harder,  and  no  one  can  blame  him  for 
that.  I’ll  wager  that  Miss  Olcott  can  take. the  most  vicious 
mule  and  in  a  few  weeks  she  will  have  him  following  her 
around,  anxious  to  work  for  her.” 

“Well,  I’d  have  to  see  it  before  I’d  believe  it,”  said  an¬ 
other.  “This  limp  that  I  have  now  was  the  result  of  a 
kick  from  one  of  the  blasted  critters.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  horseman,  “and  I  bet  that  you  or  some¬ 
body  else  had  been  ill  treating  him.  The  mule  is  no  fool, 
although  his  owner  generally  is,  particularly  if  he  ill  treats 
him.  I  knew  a  farmer  who  owned  a  mule — just  a  com¬ 
mon,  ordinary,  long-eared,  hard-headed  animal.  He  was 
greatly  annoyed  by  a  sow  with  nearly  half-grown  pigs. 
They  would  get  into  his  crop  and  steal  his  corn,  and  they 
annoyed  him  until  life  became  a  burden  to  him.  That 
mule  concluded  that  he  would  get  rid  of  them,  and  he  be¬ 
gan  knocking  them  out  one  by  one  on  different  days.  He 
would  turn  around  and  calculate  the  distance,  and  then 
he’d  fire  away  and  there  would  be  a  dead  pig.  The  farmer 
was  under  the  impression  that  the  pigs  were  killed  by  get¬ 
ting  under  the  mule’s  hoofs,  just  as  chickens  are  frequent¬ 
ly  trampled  by  horses  or  mules,  but  one  day  he  saw  the 
mule  look  around  at  one  of  them  and  fire  at  him.  He 
missed,  and  the  pig  scurried  out  of  the  way,  but  another 
immediately  took  his  place,  and  the  mule  made  another 
effort  and  crushed  his  head  so  that  he  couldn’t  utter  a 
scream.  The  farmer  learned  his  lesson  at  the  expense  of 
five  young  healthy  pigs,  so  he  provided  different  quarters 
for  the  rest  of  them  after  that.  Now  don’t  vou  figure  on 
it  that  a  mule  isn  t  as  capable  of  good  training  as  a  horse, 
for  I’ve  seen  horses  that  couldn’t  be  trained.  They  were 
just  born  vicious  and  mean,  the  same  as  people  are.  I’ve 
met  up  with  men  who  never  had  a  good  quality  in  their 

lives,  but  they  were  just  naturally  mean.  Thev’d  rather 

*  ^ 

tell  a  lie  than  to  tell  the  truth  any  day.  I've  seen  men 
who  wouldn’t  play  a  square  game  at  cards  for  a  good  con¬ 
sideration.  They  were  just  natural  bom  swindlers.  Then 
Fve  seen  others  who  couldn't  be  made  to  1)0110X0  in  the 
honesty  of  another  man.” 
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“So  have  I,"  put  in  another.  “I  believe  with  you  that 
the  average  horse,  and  mule,  and  cow,  and  other  animals 
are  subject  to  the  influence  of  kindness,  and  1  can  under¬ 
stand  the  secret  of  that  young  lady’s  influence  over  her 
animals.  But  to  make  the  race  as  she  did  today,  where 
the  best  trained  animal  is  liable  to  be  frightened  by  the 
great  uproar,  shows  that  she  had  even  more  confidence  in 
herself  than  in  the  animals.  That  was  what  1  admired 
most  in  the  performance,  for  Eve  been  told  that  this  is  the 
only  fair  that  either  of  those  animals  were  ever  in.” 

“Well,  there’s  another  thing  in  that,”  said  the  young 
man  from  Fredonia;  “they  never  let  anyone  touch  one  of 
them  with  a  whip  or  even  speak  harshly  to  them.  Neither 
her  brother  nor  Mr.  Fearnot  ever  struck  one  of  them  or 
spoke  harshly  to  them.” 

“That’s  one  of  the  secrets,”  remarked  the  horseman. 

Nothing  was  talked  of  that  evening  and  the  next  day 
except  Evelyn  Olcott’s  exploit  with  the  two  grays. 

It  was  telegraphed  broadcast  all  over  the  country. 

Many  horsemen  made  offers  to  buy  the  pair  of  grays, 
but  they  were  informed  that  they  were  not  for  sale  at  any 
price. 

Several  young  ladies  who  were  great  lovers  of  horses 
called  to  see  her. 

To  them  sbe  was  kind  and  pleasant,  declaring  that  she 
had  no  secrets  about  the  training  of  the  grays  other  than 
pure  kindness. 

She  said  that  she  made  it  a  rule  to  treat  kindly  any  ani¬ 
mal  that  she  came  in  contact  with;  that  she  had  trained 
several  other  horses,  and  that  ever  afterwards  she  kept 
most  perfect  control  of  them. 

One  of  the  young  ladies  she  suspected  of  being  a  spy  for 
some  sporting  man,  merely  because  she  asked  so  many 
questions  concerning  her  knowledge  of  the  speed  of  the 
big  grays.  She  asked  if  she  really  thought  that  one  of 
them  would  be  able  to  beat  the  winner  of  the  other  races. 

“That  is  hard  to  say,”  she  replied.  “I  know  that  they 
are  both  very  fast,  and  that  Mr.  Fearnot  has  most  perfect 
control  over  them.  I  pin  my  faith  more  on  his  judgment 
than  on  my  own.  He  thinks  that  they  can  beat  any  horse 
now  at  the  race  track.  I’ve  become  accustomed  to  repos¬ 
ing  most  implicit  confidence  in  his  judgment,  and  I  have 
never  once  been  deceived  by  it.  He  and  his  chum  are 
both  great  lovers  of  the  grays,  and  they  are  as  much  their 
pets  as  they  are  mine.  Either  of  them  would  instantly 
fight  a  man  if  he  should  strike  them.” 

When  the  ladies  arose  to  leave,  Evelyn  and  Mary  begged 
them  to  remain  the  rest  of  the  evening,  as  they  would  have 
music  and,  perhaps,  some  dancing. 

They  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  and  were  introduced 
to  the  other  guests  in  the  house. 

It  turned  out  that  they  were  well  educated,  refined 
ladies,  and  they  took  a  decided  fancy  to  Evelyn  and  Mary. 

Margie  and  Amalie  were  stopping  there,  too. 

They  had  all  heard  of  the  big  blonde,  and  of  course  they 
greatly  admired  her. 

\  rt-A  and  Terry  always  addressed  her  as  “Commodore,” 


as  she  still  retained  command  of  the  yacht  fleet  at  New 
Era. 

Through  the  sailing  master  at  New  Era  Amalie  Rad  ac¬ 
quired  a  most  thorough  vocabulary  of  nautical  phrases. 

All  the  sailing  masters  addressed  her  as  “Admiral,”  and 
whenever  they  met  her  on  shore  or  on  the  water  they  sa¬ 
luted  her  as  sailors  salute  their  superior  officers. 

At  first  it  amused  her,  but  gradually  she  became  used 
to  it. 

In  speaking  with  them,  she  invariably  used  language 
with  which  they  were  well  acquainted. 

They  insisted  that  she  was  the  most  ’wonderful,  as  well 
as  the  most  beautiful  woman,  that  ever  lived,  and  that 
she  was  a  most  perfect  sailor. 

In  speaking  to  her  about  putting  two  bullies  out  of  the 
private  box  in  the  grandstand,  she  merely  laughed  and 
said  that  she  never  saw  a  man  in  her  life  that  she  was 
afraid  of. 

There  was  always  foolishness  about  the  timidity  of 
ladies,  distrusting  their  own  power  and  influence. 

“Well,  what  would  you  have  done  had  one  of  those  men 
struck  you  a  violent  blow,  Mrs.  Jencks?” 

V  7 

“I  would  have  punished  him  right  on  the  spot,”  she 
laughed. 

“Indeed!  Would  you  have  struck  back  at  him?” 

“Certainly  I  would!  I  would  have  knocked  him  down 
and  summoned  an  officer  to  arrest  him  and  had  it  been 
necessary  I  would  have  taken  him  to  jail  myself.” 

My!  Are  you  so  strong  as  all  that?” 

“Yes,  I’m  very  strong.  I’m  very  fond  of  taking  outdoor 
exercise.  As  little  as  you  may  think  of  it,  the  most  brutal 
man  is  afraid  of  any  woman  when  lie  sees  that  she  is  not 
afraid  of  him.” 

“Well,  how  about  those  men  who  beat  their  wives?” 

“Why,  that’s  because  their  wives  are  afraid  of  them. 
Haven’t  you  often  read  in  police  reports  of  women  whip¬ 
ping'  their  husbands  and  the  comments  that  were  made 
on  it  by  the  newspapers,  which  stated  that  the  men  were 
almost  twice  their  size.” 

“Yes,  I  have;  and  I’ve  often  wondered  at  it,  though 
supposing  that  the  men  were  arrant  cowards.” 

“That’s  it!  That’s  it!  Any  man  who  will  thrash  his 
wife  is  an  arrant  coward,  but,  fortunately  for  me,  I  am 
endowed  with  great  physical  strength,  and,  as  I  said  be¬ 
fore,  I  never  saw  a  man  in  my  life  that  I  was  afraid  of.” 

When  the  ladies  saw  her  dance  that  evening  they  were 
amazed  at  her  lightness  on  her  feet.  She  danced  as  light¬ 
ly  as  Evelyn,  Mary  or  any  other  lady  present. 

Her  magnificent  voice,  too,  charmed  them,  and  they 
went  away  with  the  impression  that  she  was  the  most  re¬ 
markable  woman  they  had  ever  met. 

The  next  day  there  were  other  races,  and  some  were 
really  fine  ones,  too. 

Sporting  men  kept  urging  Grindley  and  Moultrie  to 
race  again  with  such  persistency  that,  after  the  regular 
fair  had  closed,  it  was  announced  that  the  final  race  would 
be  made. 

It  .seemed  as  though  not  a  hundred  men  or  women  left 
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the  fair  grounds,  but  they  remained  behind  to  see  the  race. 
Both  animals  were  in  splendid  shape,  and  they  seemed 
eager  to  trot  again. 

They  trotted  oil'  in  splendid  order,  and,  as  on  their  for¬ 
mer  race,  they  kept  neck  and  neck  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  distance. 

Here  and  there  all  around  the  track  were  sporting  men 
waving  their  hats  high  above  their  heads,  challenging  any¬ 
body  to  bet  for  either  Grindley  or  Moultrie. 

Each  driver  urged  his  horse  to  the  limit  of  his  trotting 
speed,  and,  strange  to  say,  they  both  passed  under  the  wire 
precisely  at  the  same  moment. 

Then  again  pandemonium  broke  loose. 

Men  for  both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  Some  came 
down  to  as  narrow  a  point  as  one  inch  of  the  other,  but 
the  judges  were  appealed  to,  and  they  declared  that 
neither  had  won,  so  no  money  changed  hands. 

Never  were  sporting  men  so  excited  over  a  race. 

Grindley  proclaimed  that  his  thousand  dollars  was  still 
up  and  that  his  horse  would  beat  Moultrie’s. 

It  was  then  decided  that  another  race  would  be  made, 
and  the  managers  were  appealed  to  to  arrange  the  matter. 

Fred,  after  interviewing  the  committee,  announced  that 
the  race  would  be  repeated  after  the  fair  closed  the  next 
day.  ■  ’  • 

Of  course  no  one  could  get  in  except  those  who  paid  for 
their  entrance,  for  after  the  fair  closed  the  gates  were 
closed,  except  to  those  who  wanted  to  pass  out.  No  one 
was  admitted. 

Again  betting  men  steered  a  little  shy  of  those  two 
horses,  as  it  was  such  a  bare  chance  as  to  which  wquld  win, 
so  on  the  next  day  many  hundred  people  paid  an  entrance 
fee  purely  to  see  the  race. 

Of  course  there  were  others  run  by  good  horses,  but 
Moultrie  and  Grindley  were  the  main  attraction. 

The  horses  started  off  in  good  shape,  and  again  it 
looked  as  though  it  might  end  in  a  tie,  but  Grindley 
passed  under  the  wire  about  four  feet  ahead  of  Moultrie, 
and  the  Grindley  people  went  wild  with  excitement,  as 
they  had  won  thousands  of  dollars. 

Moultrie  offered  to  put  up  a  thousand  dollars,  just  as 
Grindley  had  done,  that  his  horse  was  the  best  and  would 
win  in  the  next  race. 

Each  had  beaten  the  other,  so  that  one  couldn’t  claim 
any  advantage. 

The  next  dav  was  Sundav,  and  the  fair  grounds  were 
kept  closed  until  Monday  morning.  g 

Nobody  but  those  having  exhibits  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  grounds. 

The  trains  took  away  thousands  of  people,  who  came 
back  again  on  the  following  Monday  morning. 

The  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  however,  kept  their 
guests.  None  of  them  eared  to  go  home  and  take  the 
chances  of  getting  quarters  again  on  Monday,  so  they  re¬ 
mained. 

The  day  was  passed  quietly  by  the  visitors  paying  visits 
to  other  visitors  with  whom  they  were  acquainted,  or  wan¬ 


dering  about  the  hotels  and  bourding  houses  discu  ling 
the  events  of  the  week. 

Fred  and  Evelyn  took  a  ride  behind  the  grays,  passing 
out  of  town  as  quickly  as  possible  to  avoid  attracting  at¬ 
tention. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


A  GREAT  JUMBLE  OF  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


On  Monday  morning  the  interest  in  the  fair  seemed  to 
increase  rather  than  to  diminish,  but  of  course  evervbodv 
had  seen  the  farm  exhibits,  the  cattle,  the  stock,  and  poul¬ 
try  and  everything  else;  yet  they  looked  at  tl^em  again 
and  then  ,passed  on  to  the  field  of  athletic  sports,  which 
was  the  area  set  apart  for  the  races. 

The  fact  that  no  extra  admission  was  charged  for  the 
races  or  for  seats  in  the  grandstand  made  everybody  want 
to  see  what  was  going  on  in  that  department. 

The  sparring  matches  and  the  wrestling  were,  next  to 
the  races,  the  most  attractive  exhibitions  seen  at  the  fair. 

Old  farmers  who  had  been  walking  between  the  plow 
handles  all  their  lives  were  the  first  to  scramble  for  seats 
when  it  was  known  that  any  of  the  athletic  sports  were  to 
begin. 

Fred  had  been  fortunate  in  securing  good  wrestlers,  and 
their  work  was  very  effective. 

Every  day  before  the  fair  opened  and  after  it  closed  in 
the  late  afternoon  boys  all  around  town  were  seen  wrest¬ 
ling.  footracing  or  sparring. 

The  sparring  was  unusually  fine. 

On  Monday,  when  the  sparrers  appeared,  Terry  was 
among  them  giving  some  directions,  when  somebody  in 
the  grandstand  set  up  the  cry  of: 

“Olcott!  Olcott!  •  Olcott!” 

He  smiled  at  them  in  surprise,  and.  waving  his  hand 
for  silence,  he  said : 

“What  is  it?  Wlmt  is  it?” 

“V  e  want  to  see  you  put  on  the  gloves  with  some  of 
these  fellows.” 

“Excuse  me!  My  girl  is  present  today,  and  if  she 
should  see  me  smashing  these  fellows  around  she  might 
back  out.” 

Mary  blushed,  as  thousands  of  ladies  looked  at  her  and 
laughed. 

A  strong-lunged  fellow  sung  out : 

“Olcott,  you  are  not  as  well  posted  about  girls  as  I  am. 
It  makes  a  girl  proud  to  see  her  fellow  smashing  others.” 

aMv  girl  isn’t  that  kind,”  cried  Terrv. 

Mary  wished  herself  a  hundred  miles  away,  but  she  hid 
her  face  behind  her  fan  and  kept  still. 

Of  course  there  wasn't  a  boxer  in  the  crowd  who  cared 
to  exchange  blows  with  Tern*  or  Fred,  either,  as  for  that 
matter. 


“You  follows  keep  quiet.”  said  Torn*  “Perhaps  Fred 
and  I  will  entertain  you  before  this  tiling  is  over.  We  arc 
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jU5!  starting  a  new  week,  you  know,  and  you’ll  have 

enough  before  you  see  the  last  of  it.” 

^  * 

"\\  ell,"  sung  out  an  old  farmer,  “we  are  paying  twenty- 
five  cents  to  come  in  every  day,  and  a  lot  of  us  have  to 
walk  home.” 

“Walking  is  good,”  returned  Terry,  “and  I’m  astonished 
to  hear  a  man  complaining  of  it  who  has  walked  probably 
thousands  of  miles  between  the  plow  handles.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  have  done,”  returned  the  old  fel¬ 
low,  “but  I  never  was  fond  of  it.” 

“Very  good!  Very  good!”  said  Terry,  and  the  crowd 
enjoyed  the  old  farmer's  retort.  “I  don’t  believe  I’d  be 
very  fond  of  it  myself,  yet  I  consider  myself  a  good 
walker.” 

“Yes,”  retorted  the  old  fellow,  “andM  blamed  good 
\  talker,  too.”  ' 

Still  the  crowd  kept  yelling  at  him  to  put  on  the  gloves 
for  just  onev  round. 

He  shook  his  head  and  retired,  whilst  his  friends  all 
cheered  him. 

Mary  was  very  uneasy,  fearing  that  he  might  be  tanta¬ 
lized  by  the  sarcastic  remarks  until  he  would  put  on  the 
gloves  after  all,  but  Evelyn  nudged  her  and  said: 

“Mary,  he  wouldn’t  do  it  for  a  thousand  dollars;  so 
-  don’t  worry.” 

Terry  soon  appeared  in  the  grandstand  and  took  a  seat 
by  her  side. 

She  felt  very  happy  over  the  glances  that  were  cast  at 
him  from  all  parts  of  the  grandstand  by  the  ladies. 

They  all  understood  that  she  was  engaged  to  him,  and 
of  course  that  made  him  all  the  more  interesting  to  the 
other  girls. 

Of  course  she  felt  very  proud  of  being  known  as  his 
choice. 

Evelyn  was  the  idol  of  the  vast  multitude  because  of  her 
exploit  with  the  big  grays,  and  many  times  during  the 
afternoon  cries  were  heard  calling  for  the  big  grays  and 
their  beautiful  mistress. 

Many  notes  were  written  and  sent  up  to  her,  requesting 
her  to  drive  them,  as  they  thought  it  was  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  sight  to  be  seen  at  the  fair. 

After  Fred  had  offered  to  have  the  grays  brought  out  ' 
for  her  she  consented  to  drive. 

Other  races  were  to  be  run,  though,  and  splendid  races 
they  were. 

That  day,  though,  they  were  running  races,  and  not 
trotting. 

The  sporting  men  were  all  interested,  and  bets  were 
made  on  all  sides. 

,  Some  unexpected  races  developed.  Horses  that  were 
expected  to  win  easily  were  beaten,  and  there  were  many 
charge-  made  that  the  jockeys  had  been  bought  off. 

There  was  one  pretty  plain  case  of  where  a  jockey  had  j 
pulled  his  horse  instead  of  •  urging  him  forward,  and  a  j 
committee  was  appointed  to  investigate. 

The  re-ult  was  that  the  jockey  was  disqualified  and  the] 


:  judges,  of  course,  having  no  authority  in  the  matter, 
stated  that  none  of  the  losers  should  pay  up. 

The  winners  denounced  the  judges’  decision,  and  the 
stakeholders  were  notified  by  the  losers  not  to  pay  their 
money  under  penalty  of  a  suit  by  law. 

Again  the  police  were  called  in  to  prevent  a  collision 
of  the  angry  parties,  but  the  winner  for  that  afternoon 
was  marked  to  enter  the  race  against  the  previous  winners 
for  the  privilege  of  running  against  the  big  gray  on  the 
last  day  of  the  fair. 

When  the  race  had  been  won  the  big  grays  were  brought 
out,  hitched  to  a  very  light  wagon,  and  Evelyn,  after  pat¬ 
ting  their  heads  and  feeding  them  lumps  of  sugar,  took  a 
seat  in  the  wagon  and  gently  said: 

“Go  ahead,  sweethearts,”  and  the  splendid  animals 
dashed  away  with  a  spirited  movement  that  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  great  crowd. 

She  sat  quietly  in  her  seat  with  her  hands  folded  in  her 
lap  and  talked  to  the  grays  as  she  would  to  a  human 
being. 

There  were  hundreds  of  watches  outheld  by  parties 
counting  #the  time. 

Every  lady  waved  her  handkerchief  or  parasol  at  her, 

■  and  she  threw  kisses  at  them,  with  her  face  beaming  with 
smiles. 

Around  and  around  the  great  track  they  went,  going  so 
fast  that  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  could  scarcely  be  seen. 

There  was  one  continuous  roar  of  shouts  and  cheers. 

The  two  splendid  grays  held  their  heads  high,  being 
free  from  bridle  and  rein. 

Some  people  were  actually  frightened,  as  witH  nostrils 
extended  and  no$es  high  in  the  air,  they  seemed  almost  on 
the  point  of  availing  themselves  of  their  freedom  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  track,  but  Evelyn  never  had  a  tremor  of  fear. 

She  was  heard  speaking  to  them  several  times,  now  urg¬ 
ing  them  forward  a  little  faster,  then  checking  them. 

Every  time  she  spoke  the  crowd  saw  that  they  obeyed. 

Of  course  she  was  not  racing,  and  she  never  urged  the 
grays  to  the  limit  of  their  speed,  and  scores  of  sporting 
men  were  quite  sure  that  the  winner  of  the  other  races 
would  beat  them,  and  they  began  offering  odds  of  two  to 
one,  but  the  main  reason  that  the  sporting  horsemen  were 
backing  the  neatly  trimmed  animal  that  Grindlev  had 
driven  was  the  difference  in  size.  They  all  insisted  that 
the  big  grays  were  too  bulky  to  be  swift. 

They  acknowledged  that  they  were  swift,  extremely  so 
for  horses  of  their  size;  but  they  believed  that  they  would 
be  beaten  by  the  neat  trim  little  animals  that  had  already 
won  races. 

“Gentlemen,  you  will  all  lose  your  money,”  said  Fred. 
“Miss  Olcott  has  never  urged  the  horses  to  more  than 
half  their  speed.  She  claims  that  it  isn’t  right  to  do  so.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  she  is  playing  a  trick  on  us  to  make  us  put 
up  our  money.  I’m  going  to  bet  on  Grindley’s  horse,  as  I 
said  last  week.” 

“All  right,  and  remember  I’ll  come  around  and  sympa¬ 
thize  with  you.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  need  any  sympathy.  I’m  n  game  loser.” 
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“Yes;  that  is  why  1  feel  sorry  for  you.  I  don’t  like  to 
see  a  game  man  throw  away  his  money.” 

“All  right;  1  haven’t  thrown  away  any  yet.  I  have  a 
good  deal  more  than  made  my  expenses  so  far.” 

Another  man  told  him  that  the  reason  he  was  going  to 
bet  against  the  big  gray  was  because  he  (learnot)  was 
bragging  about  his  horse,  and  yet  he  wouldn  t  back  him 
with  a  cent. 

“Well,  all  those  who  know  me  know  why  1  don’t.  I’m 
not  a  betting  mail,  and  1  publicly  advise  everyone  of  you 
fellows  not  to  risk  your  money  against  my  horse.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  odds  you  may  get,  you’ll  lose.” 

Then  came  exhibitions  of  the  contest  between  bicycle 
riders  and  horses,  and  several  very  fine  winners  were 
brought  out  to  race  one  by  one  against  an  expert  bicyclist, 
and  never  was  there  such  an  astonished  crowd  of  farmers 
and  other  country  people  as  was  in  the  grandstand  that 
day. 

Horses  which  had  been  praised  for  their  speed  dashed 
around  the  race  track  in  a  five-mile  run  against  the  bicy¬ 
clist,  and  the  fanners  laughed  at  the  expense  of  the  man 
on  the  wheel  as  they  saw  the  horse  gain  lap  aft^j*  lap,  but 
they  had  not  calculated  on  the  endurance  of  the  man  on 
the  wheel. 

By  and  by  they  noticed  that  the  horse  was  losing 

ground. 

He  was  panting  and  blowing,  whilst  the  bicyclist  seemed 
fresh  and  kept  up  the  constant  grind,  constantly  gaining 
on  the  animal,  from  whose  flanks  flecks  of  foam  flew  as 
he  labored  to  keep  ahead. 

“Gosh!”  exclaimed  farmer  after  farmer,. as  they  saw  the 
wheel  gaining  on  the  horse  slowly  but  surely. 

The  race  ended,  of  course,  just  as  Fred  and  Terry  ex¬ 
pected  it  would,  the  horse  being  beaten  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards. 

V 

Scores  of  people  declared  that  it  was  a  swindle,  saying 
that  the  jockey  on  the  horse  had  pulled  him  in. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Fred,  from  the  judges’  stand,  “those 
of  vou  who  are  denouncing  that  race  as  a  swindle  don’t 
know  what  you  are  talking  about.  You  may  pick  out  the 
best  horse  on  these  grounds,  or  anywhere  in  the  state,  and 
Fll  bet  ten  thousand  dollars  against  one  thousand  that  I 
can  beat  liim  on  a  wheel.  So  can  Terry  Olcott,  or  Joe 
Jencks,  or  Dick  Duncan,  or  a  score  of  other  bicyclists 
whom  I  can  name.” 

“Say,  Fearnot,  I  thought  you  were  opposed  to  betting,” 
sung  out  a  voice. 

“So  I  am.  I’m  not  betting  to  use  the  money  for  my 
own  use,  but  I  will  donate  it  to  any  public  institution  that 
a  committee  might  name  when  I  win  it.  You  forget,  that 
a  man’s  staying  qualities  are  much  greater  than  those  of 
the  horse.  That  horse  is  now  almost  covered  with  foam. 
He  forged  ahead  for  the  first  two  or  three  miles,  and  then 
his  energy  began  to  flag.  All  the  bicyclist  has  to  do  is  to 
keep  up  a  steady  run  and  be  will  be  sure  to  win.  It  may 
seem  a  remarkable  thing  to  those  of  you  who  have  never 
thought  of  the  matter,  hut  there  is  nothing  remarkable 


about  it.  Man’s  endurance  is  much  greater  than  that  of 

a  horse.” 

“Not  so,”  sung  out  a  man. 

“All  right.  Down  in  Madison  Square  Garden  a  man 
was  known  to  walk  over  six  hundred  miles  in  six  days. 
Now,  you  old  farmers  scratch  your  heads  and  think.  That 
would  have  killed  three  of  the  best  horses  in  this  state. 
Try  to  run  a  horse  a  hundred  miles  in  twenty-four  hours 
and  you'll  either  bury  him  or  leave  him  to  the  buzzards. 
The  trouble  is,  some  men  don’t  think  any  more  than  their 
horses  do.  Now,  if  a  man  thinks  he  can  bring  a  horse 
here  that  can  beat  me  in  a  ten-mile  race,  he  can  get  ten 
thousand  dollars  by  doing  so,  provided  he  puts  up  one 
thousand,  and  if  I  win  I’ll  give  the  money  to  any  institu¬ 
tion  that  a  committee  will  suggest.  Now,  we  will  have 
another  bicvcle  race  against  a  horse  than  won  a  race  three 
days  ago  on  this  very  track.  This  fair  is  for  the  education 
of  the  people,  and  there  are  a  number  of  farmers  here 
today  who  are  anxious  to  go  to  school  and  learn  a  little 
more  than  they  already  know.” 

When  the  race  began  the  farmers  cheered  the  horse  and 
his  rider.  They  yelled  at  him  to  push  up,  and  the  horse¬ 
man  gained  nearly  a  mile,  all  of  which  he  lost  in  the  last 
two  miles  of  the  race,  whilst  the  bicyclist  gained  steadily. 

There  was  more  interest  excited  in  the  second  race  than 
in  the  first. 

Many  women  became  excited,  and  a  great  deal  of  sympa¬ 
thy  was  expressed  for  the  animal  when  they  saw  his  body 
covered  with  foam,  as  lie  vainly  struggled  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  wheel. 

When  the  horse  lost,  hundreds  of  farmers  sung  out: 

“By  gum!  I’ll  give  it  up.” 

“So  will  1,”  said  the  others. 

“It  is  worth  all.  the  money  I've  spent,  at  this  fair  to 
learn  what  1  have  learned  today,”  said  another. 

Thus  the  crowd  was  entertained  with  variations  daily. 

There  was  an  extremely  funny  race  between  two  billy 
goats  hitched  to  wagons  and  driven  by  boys. 

The  goats  had  been  well  trained,  each  seemed  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  was  to  beat  the  other,  and  they  went  at  a 
splendid  pace. 

The  track  was  wide  and  smooth,  but  they  were  unable 
to  keep  up  the  pace  beyond  one  lap,  which  was  half  a  mile. 

One  of  the  goats,  when  he  found  that  he  was  beaten, 
seemed  to  understand  the  fact  and  he  wanted  to  fight 
about  it. 

He  shook  his  head  at  his  brother  billy,  and  the  other 
rose  on  his  hind  feet  at  him. 

The  attendants,  of  course,  stopped  them,  and  they  were 
led* off  the  track. 

I  he  winner  received  a  new  set  of  harness  and  a  new 
wagon  as  his  prize,  and  he  was  a  very  happy  little  fellow. 

J  hen  came  the  contest  between  the  women  cow  milkers. 

Splendid  Jersey  cows  were  led  out  in  the  presence  of  the 
vast  ciowd,  and  the  milkers  rolled  up  their  sleeves,  put  on 
their  aprons  and  the  contest  began. 

Each  one  was  provided  with  a  gallon  pail,  and  the  first 
one  who  Idled  the  pail  was  declared  the  winner. 
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Of  course  all  the  ladies  were  deeply  interested  and  the 
w  inner  was  cheered  to  the  very  skies. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  GREATEST  TROTTING  MATCH  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Finally  the  last  day  of  the  fair  arrived,  which  had  been 
called  “the  day  of  Fearnot’s  great  trotting  match”  for 
more  than  a  week,  and  it  was  estimated  that  every  inch  of 
standing-room,  as  well  as  every  seat  in  the  grandstand, 
would  be  occupied. 

People  came  from  hundreds  of  miles  away  to  see  the 
great  match. 

The  reporters  had  written  up  the  two  big  grays  time 
and  again. 

The  fact  vthat  Evelyn  Olcott  had  driven  them  several 
times  around  the  track  without  bridle  or  rein  going  at 
great  speed,  had  been  written  up  as  one  of  the  marvelous 
features  of  the  fair. 

It  not  only  advertised  the  fair,  but  it  advertised  the 
horses  and  Evelyn  Olcott. 

Many  beautiful  descriptions  had  been  written  afiput  her 
quiet  self-possession  as  she  dashed  around  the  circle. 

Pictorial  papers  had  published  whole  pages  of  the 
scene,  and  they  had  been  sold  by  the  thousands  at  the  fair 
grounds  that  dav. 

o  1/ 

A  first-class  artist  had  photographed  the  scene  and 
transferred  it  to  a  double-page  picture.  The  likeness  of 
Evelyn  and  the  big  grays  was  superb.  Congratulations 
were  showered  upon  her  by  all  her  friends. 

There  were  hundreds  of  men  and  women  introduced  to 
her,  who  said  that  they  would  keep  the  picture  and  have 
it  framed,  simply  because  they  had  met  her. 

She  was  requested  by  hundreds  to  place  her  signature 
under  it. 

She  frequently  said  that  she  was  a  badly  spoiled,  petted 

child. 

There  were  many  present  who  believed  that  the  big 
grays  would  be  defeated,  but  that  didn’t  deprive  them  of 
the  interest  which  they  had  in  the  horse,  the  girl  and  the 
occasion. 

Some  of  them  suggested  that  if  she  rode  behind  the  big 
gray  that  it  would  come  nearer  winning  than  if  Fred 
would  drive  it. 

She  laughed  and  said : 

“Thank  vou,  but  I  have  more  confidence  in  Fred  than  I 
have  in  the  horse.  I  never  would  have  thought  of  making 
such  a  claim  as  he  has,  but  I  have  seen'  him  win  under 
very  unfavorable  circumstances  in  many  contests,  if  1 
had  a  million  dollars  and  wanted  to  bet,  I  would  put 
every  penny  of  it  to  back  him.” 

She  knew  that  everybody  in  the  great  crowd  understood 
that  -he  was  engaged  to  him  and  that  Mary  was  engaged 
to  Terry,  hence  -he  couldn’t  make  any  attempt  to  conceal 
v,  hat  he  knew  was  a  well-known  fact. 


Thousands  of  people  surged  across  the  fair  grounds  to 
the  race  track  hours  before  the  race  was  to  take  place  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  having  a  seat. 

Extra  guards  were  placed  near  the  private  box  reserved 
for  the  managers,  for  they  knew  that  attempts  would  be 
made  to  get  possession  of  it,  and  it  was  well  that  it  was 
done,  for  at  least  two  hours  before  the  race  was  to  come 
off  every  place  in  the  grandstand  was  occupied,  but  the 
air  was  cool  and  crisp  that  day,  so  nobody  suffered  from 
heat. 

Still  the  crowd  kept  pouring  in,  and  Terry  remarked  to 
one  of  the  judges: 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  accidents  will  happen  today 
to  mar  the  happiness  of  the  occasion.” 

“I  was  thinking  of  that,  Mr.  Olcott,”  said  the  judge. 
“There  would  be  a  terrible  loss  of  life  if  any  of  the  seats 
in  the  grandstand  should  break  down.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  apprehend  anything  of  that  kind.  We 
were  careful  to  see  that  the  structure  was  made  strong, 
for  we  knew  great  crowds  would  gather  here.” 

“Mr.  Olcott,”  the  judge  asked,  “have  you  been  taking 
notes  of  the  daily  receipts  of  this  fair?” 

“Yes.;  I’ve  been  kept  pretty  well  posted.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  up  to  this  moment?  Will 
you  come  out  ahead,  or  will  there  be  a  deficiency?” 

“We  will  come  out  ahead,  not  owing  anybody  a  penny.” 

“Well,  as  for  that  matter,  there  is  no  use  of  your  owing 
anybody,  for  you  are  a  man  of  large  means.  But  will  you 
get  back  your  expenses?” 

“Yes,  and  much  more,  besides.” 

“Well,  I  must  say  that  you  and  Mr.  Fearnot  are  the 
most  fortunate  men  I  ever  met.  I  know  the  expenditures 
have  been  over  twenty  thousand  dollars  more  than  any 
fair  that  has  ever  been  held  in  New  York  state.” 

“Thank  you;  I  consider  that  a  compliment,  judge.  We 
calculated  that  we  would  have  just  such  crowds  that  we 
have  had,  for  we  understand  human  nature  and  what  will 
attract  a  crowd.  Just  a  plain  exhibition  of  farm  products 
will  never  make  a  county  fair  a  success.  There  must  be 
other  attractions,  and  good  ones,  too.  We  paid  good 
prices  and  got  good  talent.  The  boxers  are  good  artists  in 
their  line;  so  are  the  wrestlers  and  footracers.  The  old 
farmer  and  his  wife  like  to  see  a  good  horse  race,  though 
they  have  been  good  members  of  the  church  all  their  lives, 
and  as  for  feats  of  strength,  they  are  attractive  to  the  av¬ 
erage  man,  no  matter  what  his  occupation  in  life  or  his 
strict  religious  principles  may  be.  I’ve  always  held  that 
there  is  no  sin  whatever  in  acquiring  physical  strength  for 
a  man  and  exhibiting  it  or  testing  the  speed  of  good 
horses.  It  all  tends  to  encourage  the  raising  of  first-class 
stock,  and  that  benefits  the  entire  community.  It  extends 
even  to  outside  counties.” 

“All  of  this  I  subscribe  to,”  said  the  judge.  “But  the 
nerve  to  lay  out  the  expenditures  is  something  that  chal¬ 
lenges  my  admiration  more  than  anything  else.” 

“Well,  we  have  had  experience  in  this  kind  of  thing. 
Our  success  at  New  Era  demonstrates  that  our  estimate  of 
the  average  man  was  not  a  mistake.  That’s  why  we  never 
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(barge  anything  for  a  man  to  enter  his  horse  at  New  Era 
and  test  his  speed.  Wo  charge  for  the  Wild  West  show 
and  the  circus,  and  their  receipts  contribute  largely  to 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  race  track.  We  have  seats 
along  the  race  course  a  distance  of  several  miles.  At 
Saratoga  and  Sheepshead  Bay  good  fees  are  charged  for 
tickets,  and  yet  thousands  of  people  go  there.  Its  prox¬ 
imity  to  New  York  City  has  made  it  a  magnificent  suc¬ 
cess.  New  Era  is  nearly  200  miles  from  New  York,  but  we 
have  a  vast  country  to  draw  from.  Ever  since  its  founda¬ 
tion  it  has  been  a  puzzle  to  the  multitude  to  figure  how  we 
make  anything  by  it.  But  the  water  power  produces  a 
steady  income,  and  the  mills  there  give  us  a  good,  steady 
population  to  start  with.  It  is  true  that  the  operatives 
haven’t  much  money  to  spend  for  sports,  hence  we  have 
provided  enough  for  them  free  of  charge  to  make  them 
satisfied.  Without  their  presence  the  mills  would  not  be 
a  success.  We  have  made  them  all  our  staunch  friends. 
At  first  we  found  them  disposed  to  make  trouble,  and  to 
defy  the  authorities,  but  gradually  we  won  out,  and  they 
are  about  the  staunchest  friends  that  we  have.  Now,  this 
fair  ground  will  stay  just  as  you  see  it  now.  Not  a  build¬ 
ing  will  be  torn  down,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  be 
well-kept,  and,  like  the  fair  grounds  we  have  at  New  Era, 
they  can  be  used  for  many  purposes.  The  county  can 
have  a  fair  every  year  if  the  people  wish.  We  don’t  in¬ 
tend  to  charge  exhibitors  any  entrance  fees,  but  each  ex¬ 
hibitor  must  bear  his  own  expenses.” 

“How  about  this  great  race  track?” 

“It  is  here  and  here  to  stay,”  replied  Terry. 

“Well,  do  vou  mean  to  run  it  regularly  like  Sheepshead 
Bay,  Saratoga  and  other  places?” 

“No;  we  don’t  intend  to  run  it  as  a  business,  but  we 
presume  that  owners  of  fast  horses  will  some  day  form  an 
association  and  have  regular  racing  periods,  which,  of 
course,  will  tend  to  build  up  the  place  and  enhance  the 
value  of  our  property.” 

All  the  time  Terry  was  talking  with  the  judge  the  crowd 
kept  pouring  through  the  gate  like  a  stream  of  living  hu¬ 
manity,  every  one  of  them  having  paid  their  entrance  fee 
of  twenty-five  cents. 

The  judge  estimated  that  fully  twenty  thousand  people 
were  present. 

The  day  was  clear  and  bright,  and  the  air  was  just  crisp 
enough  to  make  people  feel  comfortable. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  great  roar  of  applause,  and  at  the 
entrance  that  opened  to  the  stalls  Grindley’s  famous  racer 
was  seen  hitched  to  a  beautiful  pneumatic-tired  sulky. 

Then  three  others  followed. 

They  had  been  winners  in  races  during  the  past  week, 
and  were  therefore  entitled  to  run  against  the  big  gray. 

Finally  the  big  gray  was  brought  in,  and  the  applause 
that  greeted  him  almost  raised  the  roof  of  the  grandstand. 

He  bad  been  rubbed  until  his  coat  fairly  glistened  in 
the  sunshine. 

Evelyn  thought  that  he  never  looked  so  beautiful  be¬ 
fore. 


As  soon  as  quiet  was  restored  she  called  out: 

“Sweetheart,  be  sure  to  win  today.” 

The  horse  recognized  her  voice,  and  as  quick  as  a  flash 
he  raised  his  head,  gazed  at  the  vast  sea  of  faces  and 
whinnied. 

That  started  the  applause  again. 

“Officer,  can  you  make  a  way  for  me  to  get  down  to 
him?”  she  called  out,  and  such  was  the  admiration  of  the 
great  crowd  for  her  that  men  and  women  rose  up  and 
called  out: 

“Yes!  Yes!  Come  this  way!”  and  she  got  down  from 
the  grandstand  like  a  beautiful  fairy,  ran  out  on  the  track, 
patted  the  horse’s  head  and  neck,  and  fed  him  about  a 
dozen  lumps  of  sugar. 

She  talked  to  him,  and  the  great  audience  watched 
every  movement  that  she  made. 

Then,  before  the  drivers  got  their  positions,  she  patted 
the  horse  and  kissed  his  nose  lovingly,  and  then  tripped 
back  to  her  seat  in  the  grandstand,  followed  by  rousing 
cheers  of  the  audience. 

Several  ladies  grasped  her  hand  and  said : 

“Bless  vou,  dear!” 

Gentlemen  couldn’t  resist  the  temptation  to  watch  her. 

She  was  so  smiling  and  obliging  that  everybody  loved 
her. 

Then  they  took  their  positions  in  the  racing  sulkies. 

It  was  to  be  a  two-mile  heat. 

Fred  took  the  reins  in  his  hands,  but  it  was  noticed  that 
he  didn’t  even  straighten  them  out,  as  he  intended  to  let 
the  big  beauty  have  the  free  use  of  his  head. 

The  broad  track  gave  each  trotter  plenty  of  room. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  large  trees  growing  in 
the  center  of  the  circle,  but  they  had  been  trimmed  up 
high  enough  for  the  spectators  to  see  even*  foot  of  the 
track  all  the  way  around. 

The  racers  lined  up  and  scored  several  false  starts. 

Finally  the  signal  was  given,  ancFFred  spoke  to  the  big  -i 
gray  and  away  he  dashed  like  an  arrow. 

The  track  had  been  swept  clean  and  then  sprinkled,  so 
that  not  a  speck  of  dust  arose.  * 

The  pneumatic-tired  wheels  made  no  noise,  so  the  patter 
of  the  horses’  hoofs  only  were  heard,  and  round  the  great 
circle  they  went. 

Grindley’s  horse  and  the  big  gray  gradually  left  the 
others  behind. 

Of-  course,  the  others  didn’t  expect  to  win  against  the 
gray,  but  they  were  fighting  for  place.  They  considered 
it  a  great  honor  to  be  in  the  race  at  all.  h 

When  the  gray  came  around  in  front  of  the  private  stall 
where  Evelyn  and  her  friends  were,  she  called  out  to  him: 

“Go  ahead,  sweetheart.” 

The  audience  was  so  deeply  interested  that  people  ac¬ 
tually  held  their  breath  as  they  watched  and  listened. 

\  et  there  were  hundreds  of  young  Indies  who  ques¬ 
tion  whether  Evelyn  was  speaking  to  Fred  or  the  horse 
when  she  called  out  “sweetheart." 

Fred  never  once  turned  his  face  in  her  direction. 

He  was  watching  the  head  of  the  grav  and  quietly 
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speaking  encouragingly  to  him.  Several  times  Grindley 
was  seen  slashing  his  horse  with  his  whip. 

So  were  the  others  behind  him.  But  there  was  no  whip 
iu  Feamot’s  hand  at  all.  Yet,  Grindley’s  horse  kept  up 
almost  abreast  of  him  around  two  laps,  which,  of  course, 
increased  the  excitement  among  the  great  body  of  sporting 
people,  and  it  did  begin  to  look  as  though  it  wrould  be  an 
even  race. 

Voices  were  heard  calling  out  so  much  money  on  the 
gray  and  so  much  money  on  Grindley. 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  trotting  race  ever  seen 
on  any  track. 

Men  were  timing  them  all  over  the  grounds. 

The  judges  in  the  grandstand  with  stop-watches  in  their 
hands  kept  accurate  time  with  them. 

One  of  the  judges  remarked: 

“Gentlemen,  it  looks  as  though  the  record  will,  be 
beaten  this  day.  Grindley’s  horse  is  a  magnificent  animal, 
but  the  gray  will  beat  him  undoubtedly.  But  he  will 
have  to  break  the  record  to  do  it.” 

“Then  you  can  wager  anything  you  like  that  the  record 
will  be  broken,”  said  Terry,  who  had  been  invited  to  a 
seat  in  the  stand  with  the  judges. 

The  racers  shot  past  the  half,  then  the  three-quarter- 
mile  pole  and  finally  came  tearing  down  the  stretch. 

Foam  was  flying  from  all  the  horses. 

Still,  Fred  sat  bent  over  and  watched  the  big*  gray,  con¬ 
stantly  talking  to  him. 

As  he  passed  in  front  of  Evelyn’s  seat  she  gave  a  loud 
call  to  him,  crying  out: 

‘Taster,  faster,  sweetheart!  Go  in  and  win!” 

Before  she  had  finished  the  last  word  the  gray  was  out 
of  hearing  of  her  voice. 

He  was  evidently  doing  his  level  best,  so  was  his  com¬ 
petitor. 

He  was  about  half  a  length  ahead,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
fullv  conscious  of  the  fact. 

The  great  crowd  held  their  breath. 

Amidst  the  greatest  excitement  Fred  dashed  under  the 
wire  a  winner  by  half  a  horse  length,  and  instantly  the 
great  multitude  began  yelling:  “Fearnot!  Fearnot  is 
winner!”  and  pandemonium  broke  loose. 

Such  screaming  and  yells  were  never  heard  on  any  race 
course  before.  Hats  and  canes  were  thrown  into  the  air. 

There  were  many  betting  men  who  had  given  the  gray 
odds,  and  of  course  they  were  very  sick  over  their  losses. 

The  horses  had  scarcely  stopped  when  expressions  of 
surprise  were  heard  from  thousands  of  people,  particularly 
the  losers. 

Tn  the  grandstand  Evelyn  was  under  such  great  ex- 
citernent  that  she  sprang  up,  clapped  her  hands  and  sung 

out : 

“Sweetheart  wins!  Sweetheart  wins!”  and  the  next 
moment  -he  dropped  back  into  her  seat  and  was  caught  in 

Mary  Harnilton’g  arms. 

Many  women  rushed  over  to  her  to  grasp  her  hands. 


Many  men  rushed  out  to  the  race  track  to  grasp  Fred’s 

hand. 

The  big  gray  was  literally  covered  with  caressing  hands 
as  the  stable  boys  blanketed  him  and  released  his  check. 

They  patted  him  and  called  him  pet  names. 

“Gentlemen,”  Fred  called,  standing  up  in  the  sulky, 
“please  make  room  for  me  down  there.” 

Room  was  made  for  him,  and  he  leaped  to  the  ground 
and  made  his  way  to  the,  gray’s  head,  patted  him  and 
rubbed  him  and  gave  him  a  piece  of  lump  sugar. 

The  horse  was  very  fond  of  the  sweet,  notwithstanding 
he  was  blowing  at  a  great  rate,*  but  the  other  horses  were 
blowing  still  more. 

Just  then  the  voice  of  the  judge  called  out: 

“Silence!  Silence!”  but  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
get  silence. 

Several  strong-lunged  men  took  up  the  judge’s  cry  and 
yelled  : 

“Silence!  Silence!  Listen  to  the  judge!” 

Finally  comparative  silence  was  restored,  when  the 
judge  sung  out: 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  great  trotting  match  is 
over,  and  the  result  will  astonish  the  whole  country.  It 
will  be  wired  all  over  Europe  within  thirty  minutes.  The 
two-mile  record  has  been  broken.  The  score  is  wonder¬ 
ful.  See  4:15.  The  old  world’s  record  was  4:28  1-4.” 

Then  the  roaring  broke  forth  again.  The  idea  that  a 
county  fair  should  beat  the  record  of  the  racing  world 
caused  every  man  and  woman  to  shout  with  joy  on  account 
of  the  honor  that  had  been  won.  That  record  was  after¬ 
ward  posted  in  gilt  letters  over  the  gate  of  the  fair  ground. 

Men  threw  their  arms  around  each  other’s  necks.  Losers 
forgot  their  losses,  remembering  that  they  had  seen  the 
record  of  the  world  broken,  and  that,  too,  with  their  own 
eyes. 

Men  reached  out  to  Fred  to  shake  his  hand. 

Grindley  was  remembered,  too,  for  he  was  only  the  fifth 
part  of  a  second  behind  the  big  gray,  and  his  horse,  too, 
had  smashed  the  record. 

He  knew  that  his  horse,  that  he  would  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  sell  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  would  now  bring  sev¬ 
enty-five  or  one  hundred  thousand.  His  face  flushed  with 
pride,  and  when  he  heard  that  his  horse  had  broken  the 
record,  he  leaped  from  his  sulky,  went  around  to  him, 
threw  his  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him  on  the 
nose. 

Fred  re-entered  his  sulky  and,  driving  around  in  front 
of  Evelyn’s  seat,  he  looked  up  at  her  and  said: 

“Sweetheart,  your  pet  has  won,  and  has  broken  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  racing  world,  too.” 

“Oh,  I  knew  he  would  win!  I  knew  he  would  win!” 
she  exclaimed,  joyfully.  “I  knew  that  my  boy  and  the 
gray  together  would  win.” 

She  didn’t  think  how  it  would  sound  to  thus  openly  de¬ 
clare  her  affection,  and  the  truth  is  she  didn’t  care. 

Again  a  lane  was  opened  for  her  and  she  ran  down, 
and  patted  the  big  gray’s  neck. 

Fred  leaped  to  the  ground,  approached  her  and  she 
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threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him  in  the 
presence  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  people. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FRED  AND  TERRY’S  TREAT  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 


“On  my!  but  isn’t  she  a  gay  girl!”  exclaimed  many 
ladies  in  the  grandstand,  as  they  witnessed  her  exhibition 
of  affection,  and  everybody  thought  that  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  moment  was  a  sufficient  occasion  for  such  an  exhi¬ 


bition. 

The  applause  was  started  again,  and  it  went  all  around 
the  great  circle. 

Perhaps  the  enthusiasm  exceeded  that  of  all  the  other 
days  in  the  week,  and  everybody  thought  that  they  were 
amply  repaid  for  waiting  to  see  the  last  race. 

As  the  judge  had  stated  from  the  stand,  the  news  of  the 
breaking  of  the  two-mile  record  was  wired  all  over  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Europe. 

It  was  an  event  in  racing  circles  which  could  not  be 
overlooked. 

Thousands  of  cities  and  towns  in  America  heard  of 
Maryville  for  the  first  time. 

All  that  afternoon  and  night  telegraphic  messages  were 
coming  in  from  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  where 
Fearnot  had  friends. 

Messages  came  from  the  mayor  of  the  town  from  strang- 
ers  asking  him  to  wire  the  exact  time  made  by  the  winning 
horse,  and  for  several  hours  he  was  kept  busy  answering 
dispatches. 

Many  people  had  to  remain  over  until  Sunday  on  ac¬ 
count  of  being  unable  to  get  away  Saturday  afternoon. 

Such  a  vast  crowd  could  not  be  accommodated  by  the 
outgoing  trains. 

Before  Fred  and  Terry  and  the  other  managers  had 
finished  figuring  up  the  expenditures  and  receipts  it  was 
long  after  midnight. 


They  were  greatly  surprised  at  the  results. 

The  expenditures  were  greater  than  they  had  calculated, 
but  the  receipts  astonished  them. 

They  would  have  been  glad  to  know  that  they  came 
out  even,  but  they  were  nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars 
ahead  after  every  penny  of  expense  had  been  paid. 

The  bookkeeper  and  other  officials  had  made  a  state¬ 
ment  every  night  of  the  day’s  receipts  and  expenditures. 

“By  George.  Fred!”  said  Terry,  “it  shows  that  people 
will  pay  for  good  attractions,  and  the  niggardly  policy  is 
one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that  the  managers  of  a  fair 
can  make. 


“Yes,  of  course  it  is;  but  you  can’t,  by  any  argument 
you  may  conceive,  make  the  average  fair  managers  be- 
Lieve  it.  If  we  publish  these  receipts  and  expenditures  to  ' 
the  world  other  fair  managers  will  give  some  plausible1 
reason  to  account  for  it.” 

“Those  fellows  up  at  Fredonia  were  dominated  by  the 


farmers  in  their  vicinity,  hence  their  close-fisted  ness.  It 
takes  money  to  make  money.” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “and  it  takes  nerve  to  spend  the 
money,  too.” 

“Of  course  it  does,  but  you  can’t  make  a  fanner  look  at 
it  from  that  standpoint.  Never  again  will  I  have  anything 
to  do  with  a  fair  that  has  a  farmer  on  the  committee  of 
expenditures.” 

“Well,  as  for  that  matter,  there  are  plenty  of  business 
men  who  are  just  like  them.  I’m  really  glad  that  Fredo¬ 
nia  didn’t  get  it.” 

“Oh,  so  am  I!  I  shall  always  be  opposed  to  having  a 
fair  held  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  the  orphans’ 
home.  Fredonia  should  be  satisfied  with  the  acquisition 
of  that  institution,  because  it  is  liberal  in  its  expenditures. 
And  as  the  management  has  been  instructed  to  make  all 
purchases  in  the  home  market,  they  will  receive  constant 
benefit  from  it.” 

“Well,  it’s  almost  impossible  to  satisfy  a  community. 
There  are  kickers  everywhere.  And  also  men  with  large 
expectations,  whose  ideas  really  horrify  the  average  citi- 
zeiL  I  intend  to  publish  the  statement  of  the  expendi¬ 
tures  and  receipts  in  the  Fredonia  paper  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  so  stubbornly  opposed  anything  that  called 
for  expenditures  above  a  pickayune  standpoint.” 

“Yes;  I  wouldn’t  miss  that  for  quite  a  sum,”  laughed 
Terry.  “But  then  you’ll  find  men  who  will  turn  up  their 
noses  and  say  that  that  was  published  for  effect;  that  we 
lost  many  thousands  of  dollars  on  it.” 

“Well,  we  had  extraordinary  good  weather,  Terry. 
Didn’t  have  a  rainy  day,  although  we  had  two  night 
showers,  but  the  sun  rose  clear  each  morning  after.  There 
was  nothing  to  prevent  a  large  crowd  attending.  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  big  crowds,  but  hanged  if  they  didn't  ex¬ 
ceed,  by  double,  my  expectations.” 

“Well,  it  is  the  first  fair  that  was  ever  held  in  that  coun¬ 
ty,  and  then,  too,  other  counties  were  invited  to  participate 
in  the  exhibitions,  and  the  people  felt  honored  in  having 
their  counties  mentioned.  Each  county’s  exhibition  had 
large  signs  over  it,  so  that  the  spectators  knew  from  which 
one  the  exhibits  came.  I’m  inclined  to  think  that  here¬ 
after  several  counties  will  club  together  to  induce  attend- 
ance  and  lessen  expenditures,  and  it  would  be  a  wise  thing 
for  them  to  do,  too.” 

“Yes,  that  is  one  lesson  we  have  taught  them.  But 
then  we  are  the  only  ones  who  ever  let  exhibitors  put  in 
exhibits  free  of  charge.  Had  the  Fredonia  fellows  had 
charge  of  this  fair  they  would  have  charged  exhibitors  big 
prices  for  showing  their  products,  which  is  always  a  mis¬ 
take.” 

‘A  es,  but  it  has  always  been  the  custom.” 

“Of  course  it  has,  and  with  these  people  custom  is  law. 
whether  there  is  any  sense  in  it  or  not.  Farmers  don't 
like  to  pay  out  money,  and  at  the  same  time  go  to  the 
expense  of  shipping  and  maintaining  their  stock  while  on 
exhibition.  Wo  ve  given  them  something  to  think  about, 
and  there  are  many  things  that  they  will  learn  from  this 
fair  for  many  years  to  come.  Wo  have  won  the  honor  of 
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breaking  the  record  in  trotting  matches.  Now  other 
counties  may  try  to  get  up  fairs  next  fall,  and  they  will 
he  about  like  the  sideshows  that  follow  circuses/ ’ 

All  Sunday  morning  people  were  leaving  by  the  early 
trains. 

A  great  many  sporting  men,  though,  remained  at  the 
hotels  to  discuss  and  figure  on  the  great  record  that  had 
been  made  on  the  race  track. 

Others  remained  because  their  stock  had  not  been 
shipped  home,  and  all  day  Monday  and  Tuesday  many 
horse  owners  remained  to  attend  to  the  shipping  of  their 
'took,  and  during  the  time  nothing  else  but  the  trotting 
race  was  talked  about. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  many  horse  owners  to 
bring  stock  there  and  race  them,  but  Fred  and  Terry 
thought  it  might  damage  the  reputation  of  the  race  track 
at  New  Era,  but  finally  decided  that,  as  the  season  was 
over  there,  if  couldn’t  interfere  with  it. 

Perhaps  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  fees  that  would 
maintain  at  least  two  men  to  look  after  the  property,  keep 
it  in  order  and  free  from  intrusion. 

Two  guards  were  appointed  and  given  rooms  inside  for 
a  residence  for  their  families. 

Before  the  week  ended  enormous  sums  of  money  were 
offered  for  the  big  gray  which  had  broken  the  record. 

Fred  told  them  that  the  grays  belonged  to  his  sweet¬ 
heart  and  Mary,  and  that  they  were  not  for  sale,  nor 
would  they  be  separated,  if  so. 

He  declared  he  was  unable  to  say  which  of  the  two 
grays  was  the  best.  ^ 

Evelyn  was  given  great  honor  by  the  press  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  the  only  trainer  the  animals  had  ever  had. 

A  few  davs  after  the  fair  closed  all  the  visitors  at  the 
Big  House  returned  to  their  homes. 

They  had  been  invited  guests  of  Fred  and  Terry  and 
Mary  and  Evelyn. 

The  quartette  seated  themselves  in  the  carriage  and  the 
gravs  made  the  distance  to  Fredonia  in  little  less  than 
two  hours,  and  that,  too,  without  bridle  or  rein. 

Evelyn  sat  on  the  front  seat  with  Fred,  and  once  in 
awhile  spoke  to  the  horses.  They  obeyed  with  the  prompt¬ 
ness  that  caused  m,any  exclamations  of  gratification  to 
escape  her. 

When  they  dashed  into  Fredonia  fully  half  the  town 
turned  out  to  greet  them. 

They  drove  through  the  main  street,  and  every  mer¬ 
chant,  clerk  and  customer  ran  out  on  the’  sidewalk  to 
greet  them,  wave  their  hats  and  give  them  a  royal  wel¬ 
come. 

They  were  all  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  horses  lived 
there,  and  prouder  still  of  the  beautiful  girl  who  trained 
them  and  who  had  received  so  much  attention  from  the 
great  multitude  at  Maryville. 

Still  there  were  many  soreheads  in  the  place,  who  really 
thought  that  the  fair  ought  to  have  been  held  there,  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  immense  trade  that  the  vast  multitude 
brought  would  have  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  almost 
every  individual. 


There  was  scarcely  a  farmer  in  the  county  that  hadn’t 
received  benefit  from  it  as  it  was.  They  had  sold  much 
of  their  extra  fine  stock  as  well  as  extra  fine  products. 

Many  of  them  had  received  prizes,  others  “honorable 
mention.” 

Fred  had  told  them  that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  farmers  in  the  county  would  receive  double  ben¬ 
efit  if  they  would  take  the  trouble  to  improve  their  stock, 
cattle,  hogs  and  the  products  of  their  farms. 

Said  he  in  talking  with  several  farmers: 

“Improve  your  land  as  much  as  you  can.  You  can’t 
raise  fine  corn  or  vegetables,  or  anything  else  on  poor  land. 
That’s  one  great  object  of  a  county  fair,  to  impress  upon 
the  people  the  value  of  improving  the  land.  Don’t  put 
extra  fertilizers  on  a  few  acres,  but  improve  every  acre 
that  you  cultivate.  This  way  of  raising  specialties  doesn’t 
pay.  Make  everything  you  have  on  your  place  a  spe¬ 
cialty.” 

“Yes,  but  that  costs  money,”  said  one  of  them. 

“Yes,  but  you  are  increasing  the  value  of  your  land. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  your  products.” 

“Yes,  but  if  the  quantity  and  quality  costs  more  than 
it  will  bring,  where  does  the  farmer  come  in?” 

“Why,  in  the  increased  value  of  your  land.  If  your 
land  produces  fifty  bushels  of  corn  and  you  make  it  yield, 
by  goqd  judgment  and  good  care,  one  hundred,  you  can 
make  it  bring  double  what  it  is  worth  today.” 

“But  suppose  I  don’t  want  to  sell  my  farm?” 

Fred  looked  at  him  and  said : 

“1  don’t  care  to  discuss  the  question  with  a  man  who 
will  ask  such  a  question.  It  shows  he  is  not  capable  of 
conceiving  the  real  status  of  the  situation.  A  man  who 
can’t  understand  why  it  profits  him  to  double  the  value  of 
his  land,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  is  hardly  able  to 
understand  why  it  is  that  twice  four  makes  eight.” 

Carpenters  were  set  to  work  again  making  improvements 
on  many  of  the  buildings  left  on  the  fair  grounds.  Some 
of  them  had  been  put  up  rather  hastily. 

They  decided  that  they  should  remain  there  perma¬ 
nently,  hence  the  buildings  were  to  be  improved  with  that 
end  in  view. 

One  day  Evelyn  suggested  that  the  children  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  in  Fredonia,  Maryville  and  three  or  four  other 
towns  be  given  a  free  excursion  down  to  Maryville  and  let 
them  see  her  drive  the  grays  around  the  race  track  as  a 
demonstration  of  what  kindness  to  animals  would  do. 

“By  George!  that  is  a  good  idea,  little  girl.  What’s  the 
matter  with  taking  the  children  of  the  orphans’  home, 
too?  It  is  true  a  great  many  of  them  are  too  young  to 
appreciate  it.  They  might  be  left  at  home,  but  fully 
three-fourths  of  them  are  old  enough  to  understand  it.” 

“Yes;  and  even  the  little  ones  would  be  benefited  by 
the  trip.” 

“Yes,  you  had  better  let  the  matron  in  charge  decide 
about  that,  and  decide  at  once,  as  it  will  soon  be  too  cold 
for  them  to  make  the  excursion.” 

Mary  and  Evelyn  at  once  drove  to  the  home  and  con¬ 
sulted  with  the  matron  and  management,  and  it  was  dc- 
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tided  that  the  little  ones  should  be  left  at  home,  and  only 
those  old  enough  to  appreciate  the  exhibition  should  go. 

Invitations  were  then  sent  to  the  public  schools. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  to  bear  all  the  expenses  of  the  ex¬ 
cursion,  as  well  as  a  dinner  at  the  fair  grounds. 

The  excursion  created  the  greatest  excitement  among 
the  children.  Many  of  the  parents  of  the  children  wrote 
to  the  management  to  know  if  they  could  go  free  of  ex¬ 
pense,  as  they  preferred  to  take  charge  of  their  children. 

A  general  notice  was  published  that  all  would  be  wel¬ 
come  and  the  expenses  paid,  as  the  company  would  fur¬ 
nish  the  trains. 

Of  course  disorderly  characters  would  be  rejected. 

Fred  knew  there  would  be  an  enormous  crowd,  as  free 
picnics  always  attracted  an  entire  community. 

When  the  day  arrived  it  looked  as  though  every  resi¬ 
dent  in  Fredonia,  with  few  exceptions,  were  preparing  to 
go  down. 

Mothers  were  in  evidence  everywhere  with  babes  in 
their  arms  and  others  following  them,  hanging  to  their 
skirts,  and  it  was  the  same  at  the  other  places  along  the 
line  of  the  railroads. 

The  railroad  had  agreed  to  furnish  all  the  extra  trains 
needed. 

Early  in  the  morning  train  after  train  passed  through 
Fredopia,  and  Fred  and  Terry  saw  they  would  have  an 
enormous  crowd  to  feed,  but  they  had  sent  Black  Mose 
over  from  New  Era  to  attend  to  the  barbecue,  and  pro¬ 
visions  had  been  bought  to  feed  ten  thousand  people,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  day  before  Mose  and  his  assistants  be¬ 
gan  work.  \ 

Tables  had  been  built  in  the  grove  inside  the  race  track. 

•  Of  course,  they  were  made  of  rough  boards  and  the 
seats  were  likewise. 

A  pipe  had  been  laid  from  the  mineral  well  into  the 
fair  grounds  below  the  fair,  hence  there  was  a  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  of  water,  so  that  the  children  could  drink  whenever 
they  ±elt  thirsty. 

It  again  looked  like  a  fair. 

Several  thousand  children  were  turned  loose  on  the  race 
track  to  romp  and  play  about  to  their  heart’s  content. 

Doctors  were  in  attendance,  prepared  for  any  emer¬ 
gency  that  might  happen. 

Of  course,  there  were  ladies  from  evervwhere  there 
simply  out  of  curiosity  or  for  the  pleasure  they  expected 
to  get  out  of  it. 

Farmers  drove  into  town  from  many  miles  around  with 
their  families. 

Many  of  them  had  subscribed  quite  liberally  in  the  wav 
of  provisions,  which  Black  Mose  and  his  assistants  were 
roasting  over  the  pits. 

About  an  hour  before  the  barbecue  was  served  Evelyn 
appeared  on  the  race  track  behind  the  big  grays. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

When  Evelyn  appeared  on  the  race  track  with  the  big 
grays  all  the  children  were  comfortably  seated  in  the 
grandstand  to  look  on  at  her  driving  them  without  bridles 
or  reins. 

Fred  made  a  speech  to  them,  telling  the  object  of  the 
exhibition. 

He  expatiated  on  the  value  of  the  horse  to  man,  and 
how  cruel  it  was  to  use  a  whip  or  spur  on  them. 

Said  he: 

“They  give  us  pleasure  by  drawing  our  carriages  and 
wagons;  also  they  draw  the  plow  through  all  the  fields. 
Man  can’t  well  do  without  them.  He  is  one  of  man’s 
faithful  friends.  Like  a  good,  honest  old  cow  who  gives 
the  milk  that  you  children  are  so  fond  of  at  meal  times. 
There  is  an  old  saying  that  the  dog  is  man’s  most  faithful 
friend.  He  is  a  faithful  friend  and  sometimes  a  faithful 
protector,  but  we  can  do  without  the  dog  when  we  couldn’t 
do  without  the  horse.  I  place  the  horse  as  man’s  friend 
far  above  the  dog,  and  the  cow,  too.  What  in  the  world 
would  you  little  children  do  if  all  the  cows  should  die  and 
3rou  could  get  no  milk  and  no  butter?  Why,  you’d  cry 
jnurselves  to  sleep  every  night;  hence  how  cruel  it  is  for 
man  to  whip  his  horse  who  earns  his  living.  He  makes 
his  corn,  his  wheat,  li#  oats  for  him;  hence  he  is  entitled 
to  a  fair  division  of  the  products  of  their  labor.  Now, 
you  see  those  beautiful  grays  out  there.  They’ve  never 
felt  the  touch  of  a  spur  or  a  whip.  We  want  to  show  you 
how  they  appreciate  kindness.  How,  when  a  faithful 
friend  loves  them  and  tends  them,  they  will  never  dis¬ 
abuse  the  confidence  imposed  in  them.  You  notice  there 
is  no  tyridle  on  them,  and  no  reins,  and  the  young  lady  in 
the  wagon  will  speak  to  them  and  they  will  obey  her. 
Why?  because  they  love  a  kind  friend.  She  treats  them  to 
a  little  bit  of  sugar,  sees  that  they  are  curried  and  fed,  just 
as  your  mothers  see  to  it  that  you  are  bathed  and  dressed 
in  clean  clothes.  How  beautiful  and  sweet  you  children 
look  because  of  their  attentions  showered  upon  you  before 
you  left  home  this  morning!  Now  you  watch  those  beau¬ 
tiful  Lorses.  The  young  lady  will  speak  to  them  and 
away  they  will  go  like  the  wind,  without  any  bridle  or  rein 
whatever.  They  will  stop  the  moment  she  tells  them  to; 
then  they  will  go  fast  or  slow,  just  as  she  asks  them  to. 
So  you  see.  what  loving  kindness  will  do  with  animals. 
Every  animal  is  susceptible  to  kind  treatment.  There 
are  milch  cows  who  are  vicious,  but  it  is  because  they 
have  been  ill  treated.  I  know  of  a  little  girl  not  more 
than  ten  years  of  age  who  can  go  out  in  the  barn  lot  and 
suing  on  the  horns  of  any  cow  in  their  lot.  while  her 
mother  dare  not  attempt  to  touch  one  of  them,  because 
she  uses  a  stick  or  a  whip.  The  little  girl  has  a  lovius? 
disposition.  She  pets  the  old  mother  milch  cow  and  the 
cow  appreciates  it.  Then  I  know  of  farmers’  mules  who 
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will  kick,  but  it  is  because  the}’  have  been  ill  treated.  Now, 

1  said,  neither  of  those  grays  have  felt  spur  or  whip. 
Now  you  just  keep  an  eye  on  them/’  and  then  he  mo¬ 
tioned  to  Evelyn,  who  spoke  to  them  and  they  started 
around  the  race  track  at  a  moderate  pace,  then  a  faster 
one,  and  farther  on  going  like  the  wind. 

She  would  speak  to  them  and  they  would  promptly  obey 
every  order. 

The  little  ones  never  took  their  eyes  off  of  them,  and 
they  trotted  nearly  a  dozen  times  around  the  track. 

Nearly  a  dozen  times  Evelyn  stopped  where  were  pails 
of  water  for  them  to  drink. 

She  sprang  out,  seized  a  pail  and  held  it  for  each  horse 
to  drink,  and  she  also  gave  them  lumps  of  sugar. 

Several  small  children  sung  out : 

“Please  gimme  a  lump.” 

She  laughed,  went  to  them  and  distributed  lumps  of  su¬ 
gar  among  them. 

That  was  just  a  little  bit  unfortunate,  as  others  clam¬ 
ored  for  lumps,  too,  and  a  whole  barrel  would  have  been 

insufficient  for  the  demand. 

She  laughed,  turned  her  pockets  inside  out  and  said : 

“They  are  all  gone,  children,  but  I’ll  see  if  we  can’t  get 
more,”  and  she  turned  to  one  of  the  attendants  and  told 
him  to  go  to  the  town  and  get  a  barrel  of  cut  loaf  sugar, 
if  it  could  be  had. 

Then  she  would  re-enter  the  wagon  and  go  careering 
around  the  track  again. 

It  was  really  a  beautiful  sight  to  see. 

Not  once  did  either  of  the  horses  disobey  an  order. 

When  she  stopped  she  stood  in  front  of  them,  and  each 
put  his  head  on  her  shoulder,  whilst  she  rubbed  their 
faces  with  her  hand  and  spoke  lovingly  to  them. 

Then  the  great  barbecue  dinner  was  announced,  and 
there  was  a  rush,  in  spite  of  the  good  management,  to  get 
good  seats  at  the  table. 

There  wras  room  enough  for  all,  and  grown  people  wait¬ 
ed  on  them. 

Many  mothers  became  worried  for  fear  of  their  little 
ones  eating  too  much. 

Of  course,  during  the  meal  a  splendid  brass  band  dis¬ 
coursed  music  for  the  children. 

For  two  long  hours  the  feast  went  on. 

Everybody  ate  as  much  as  he  or  she  wanted,  and  still 
there  were  scores  of  basketsful  left,  which  the  attendants 
took  care  of,  for  instructions  had  been  issued  for  their 
distribution  among  the  poor  people  in  the  mills. 

Of  course,  the  mills  were  closed  for  the  day  to  enable 
the  operatives  to  attend  the  barbecue  and  witness  the 
driving  of  the  grays  without  bridles  or  reins. 


The  meal  over,  there  was  music  and  singing. 

A  great  chorus  of  voices,  made  up  of  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  of  various  towns,  had  been  provided. 

They  sang  many  old  hymns  tjiat  the  children  were 
familiar  with  in  Sunday  school,  but  they  were  not  de¬ 
tained  very  long,  for  the  average  child  prefers  to  romp, 
slop  and  run  to  listening  to  the  finest  music  in  the  world. 

At  last  the  day  waned,  and  train  after  train  began  load¬ 
ing  up,  particular  care  being  taken  that  none  of  the  little 
ones  got  on  the  wrong  one. 

About  one-half  of  the  visitors  had  left  Maryville  when 
a  man,  seated  behind  a  splendid  bay,  drove  up  and  said 
that  he  had  come  to  challenge  the  gray  to  a  race  on  the 
track. 

“What  horse  is  that  you’ve  got  there?”  Terry  asked. 

“That  I  decline  to  say,  sir;  farther  than  to  state  that 
he  had  been  on  the  race  track  several  times  and  has  a 
fine  record.  If  I  can  heat  the  gray,  I’ll  give  you  his  name. 
If  I  can’t  I’ll  drive  away  just  as  I  have  come.” 

“Well,  you  are  very  frank  about  it,  to  say  the  least,” 
said  Terry. 

“Yes;  I’m  honest.  Your  horse  has  beaten  the  record 
of  the  world.  If  he  heats  mine,  I  want  it  to  remain  a 
secret,  and  if  I  win,  I  want  all  the  world  to  know  it.” 

“Well,  you’ll  have  to  wait  till  tomorrow.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  any  sin  in  testing  the  speed  of  horses,  hut 
all  these  little  children  have  been  taught  that  all  such 
things  are  wrong.  We  didn’t  invite  them  down  here  to 
witness  a  race,  hut  to  see  what  kindness  to  animals  is 
worth;  so  wait  till  tomorrow.  I  won’t  promise  then  that 
the  gray  will  run  against  your  horse,  hut  we  will  consider 
the  matter,  Mr.  Fearnot  and  I.  My  sister  and  another 
young  lady  own  them  together,  and  it  is  to  be  left  to  their 
‘decision.” 

“All  right,  sit,”  and  the  man  drove  straight  to  the  liv¬ 
ery  stable,  where  he  had  his  beautiful  animal  put  up,  fed 
and  the  attendants  received  particular  directions  as  to  his 
feed. 

Evelyn  and  Mary  were  at  the  depot  seeing  the  children 
leave,  shaking  hands  with  hundreds  of  them  and  kissing 
perhaps  several  score. 

The  mothers  shook  hands  with  them,  showering  com¬ 
pliments  upon  them,  some  of  which  were  extravagant  be¬ 
yond  expression.  But  both  the  girls  had  long  since  be¬ 
come  used  to  that,  so  neither  uttered  any  objections,  but 
praised  the  little  ones  without  discrimination. 

Scores  of  mothers  invited  them  to  drive  over  to  their 
town  and  pay  them  visits. 

Many  of  them  told  Evelyn  that  their  husbands  had 
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come  home  praising  her  as  the  best,  sweetest  and  most 
beautiful  young  lady  they  had  ever  seen. 

"And  you  didn’t  get  jealous?”  she  laughed. 

“No,  for  everybody  was  saying  the  same  thing.” 

Said  one: 

“I've  wondered  how  a  beautiful  young  woman  like  your¬ 
self  can  make  so  many  friends.  I’ve  yet  to  hear  the  first 
one  of  either  sex  utter  a  word  except  of  praise  about  you.” 

“I  can  explain  that,”  said  Mary.  “It’s  all  because  she 
exerts  herself  wherever  she  goes  to  spread  sunshine  all 
around  her.  She  is  kind  to  everybody.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  heard  a  gentleman  say,”  said  a 
lady,  “and  I  guess  it  must  be  true.  But  oh,  my!  1  know 
so  manv  ladies  who  have  traits  that  I  despise,  while  they 
have  others  that  I  like.  I  suppose,  though,  that  conven¬ 
tionalities  require  that  one  should  follow  the  old  rule,  that 
if  you  can’t  say  anything  good  of  the  dead,  say  nothing.” 

“Oh,  my!  I  don’t  think  of  that,”  said  Evelyn.  “I  be¬ 
lieve  that  everyone  has  some  good,  lovable  traits,  and  I 
forget  all  others  but  those.” 

Finally  the  last  trainload  of  little  ones  left,  and  Mary 
and  Evelyn,  with  a  few  Fredonia  friends,  went  up  to  the 
Big  House. 

It  was  then  that  Terry  told  them  about  the  man  who 
had  just  arrived,  driving  a  famous  race  horse,  which  he 
wanted  to  run  against  the  gray  the  next  morning. 

That  night  Fred  and  Terry  discussed  the  proposition  to 
let  the  gray  run  against  the  unknown  horse. 

Fred  didn’t  like  it.  Neither  did  Evelyn  or  Mary. 

They  both  said  the  man  was  not  willing  to  suffer  de¬ 
feat  and  let  it  become  known,  but  he  was  willing  to  reap 
the  honors  of  the  victory  and  proclaim  it  to  the  world. 

“It  shows  a  degree  of  selfishness  1  don’t  like,”  said  Eve¬ 
lyn. 

“Yes;  that  is  why  I  object,  principally,”  said  Fred; 
“but  then  1  am  willing  to  accommodate  him,  for  I  am 
confident  that  the  gray  can  beat  him.” 

“Well,  if  you  are  willing,  Fred,  go  ahead,”  said  Evelyn. 

“Look  here,  Sis,”  said  Terry,  “what’s  the  matter  with 
you  driving  the  gray  yourself?  It  would  sting  him  if  you 
won.” 

Evelyn  looked  at  Fred  and  then  at  Terry,  saying: 

“Well,  if  you  think  it  would  be  all  right,  I’ll  do  so.  But 
I  would  prefer  to  drive  him  without  any  bridle  or  reins.” 

“Good!  Good!  Do  that,”  said  Fred,  “if  you  are  sure 
you  can  make  him  go  just  as  fast  as  with  the  rein.” 

“Oh,  no  trouble  about  that!” 

“Well,  to  be  beaten  that  way  would  make  him  sick,” 
said  Fred;  “but  really  l  think  lie  ought  to  have  just  such 
a  dose.” 


So  it  was  arranged,  and  about  half  a  hundred  friends 
among  the  cottagers  and  guests  of  the  hotels  were  the 
next  morning  pressingly  invited  to  witness  it. 

Nothing  was  said  about  Evelyn  directing  the  gray  until 
they  appeared  on  the  race  track. 

Then  the  challenger  was  considerably  taken  back.  He 
objected,  thought  that  it  wasn’t  giving  him  a  fair  chance. 

“Well,  that  is  all  the  chance  we  will  give  you,”  said 
Fred,  “unless  you  choose  to  reveal  the  name  of  the  horse 
in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses.” 

“Well,  what  I  mean  by  not  having  a  fair  chance  is  that 
the  horse  can’t  run  as  fast  that  way  as  under  the  charge 
of  a  driver.” 

“Don’t  you  worry  about  that,”  said  Fred,  as  he,  assisted 
Evelyn  into  the  wagon. 

The  signal  was  given,  and  the  two  horses  started  out 
abreast. 

The  bay  forged  ahead  nearly  ten  feet  during  the  first 
lap. 

Then  Evelyn  spoke  to  the  big  gray,  and  it  seemed  to 
thrill  him  with  new  life. 

He  forged  ahead,  and  kept  ahead  an  entire  length  all 
the  way  round. 

The  man  whipped  his  horse,  yelled  at  him  and  urged 
him  to  the  very  limit  of  his  speed. 

But  all  in  vain. 

He  gave  it  up  before  he  passed  under  the  wire. 

Evelyn’s  face  was  all  aglow  with  pride. 

The  man  was  mortified  beyond  expression. 

“You  have  a  good  horse,  sir,”  she  remarked,  “but  I  have 
a  better  one.  He  has  broken  the  record  of  the  whole  \ 
world,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  barring  sickness  and 
accidents,  and  there  isn’t  money  enough  in  the  treasurv 
of  the  United  States  to  buy  him.  Good-day,  sir.” 

THE  END. 

Read  “FRED  FEARNOT  AND  THE  HIDDEN 
MARKSMAN;  or  THE  MYSTERY  OF  THUNDER 
MOUNTAIN, "  which  will  be  the  next  number  (25S)  of 
“Work  and  Win.” 


SPECIAL  NOTICE:  All  back  numbers  of  this  weekly 
are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  any 
newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps  by 
mail  to  FRANK  TOUSEY,  PUBLISHER.  24  UNION 
SQUARE.  NEW  ^  ORK,  and  you  will  receive  the  copies 
you  order  by  return  mail. 
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LATEST  ISSUES: 


The  Bradys  and  the  Boatmen ;  or.  The  Clew  Found  in  the 
River. 

The  Bradys  after  the  Grafters ;  or,  The  Mystery  in  the  Cab. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Cross-Roads  Gang ;  or,  the  Great  Case  in 
i  ssouri. 

The  Bradys  and  Miss  Brown ;  or,  The  Mysterious  Case  in  So¬ 
ciety. 

The  Bradys  aud  the  Factory  Girl ;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Poisoned 
Envelope.  .  ,  w 

The  Bradys  and  Blonde  Bill ;  or,  The  Diamond  Thieves  of  Maiden 
Lane. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Opium  Ring;  or,  The  Clew  in  Chinatown. 

The  Bradys  on  the  Grand  Circuit ;  or,  Tracking  the  Light- 
Harness  Gang.  . 

The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Doctor ;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Old 
Vault. 


The  Bradys  and  the  Girl  in  Grey  ;  or,  The  Queen  of  the  Crooks. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Juggler;  or,  Out  with  a  Variety  Show. 

The  Bradvs  and  the  Moonshiners  ;  or.  Away  Down  in  Tennessee. 

The  BradVs  in  Badtown  ;  or,  The  Fight  for  a  Gold  Mine. 

The  Bradys  in  the  Klondike  ;  or,  Ferreting  Out  the  Gold  Thieves. 

The  Bradys  on  the  East  Side  ;  or,  Crooked  Work  in  the  Slums. 

The  Bradys  and  the  “Highbinders”  ;  or,  The  Hot  Case  in  China¬ 
town.  „  . 

The  Bradys  and  the  Serpent  Ring;  or,  The  Strange  Case  of  the 
Fortune-Teller. 

The  Bradys  and  “Silent  Sam”  ;  or,  Tracking  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Gang. 

The  Bradys  and  the  “Bonanza”  King;  or,  Fighting  the  Fakirs  in 
’Frisco.  / 

The  Bradys  and  the  Boston  Banker ;  or,  Hustling  for  Millions  in 
the  Hub. 

The  Bradys  on  Blizzard  Island ;  or,  Tracking  the  Gold  Thieves  of 
Cape  Nome. 

The  Bradys  in  the  Black  Hills  ;  or,  Their  Case  in  North  Dakota. 

The  Bradys  and  “Faro  Frank” ;  or,  A  Hot  Case  in  the  Gold 
Mines. 

The  Bradys  and  the  “Rube”  ;  or,  Tracking  the  Confidence  Men. 

The  Bradys  as  Firemen  ;  or,  Tracking  a  Gang  of  Incendiaries. 

The  Bradys  in  the  Oil  Country  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Giant 
Gusher 

The  Bradys  and  the  Blind  Beggar  ;  or,  The  Worst  Crook  of  All. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Bankbreakers ;  or,  Working  the  Thugs  of 
Chicago. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Seven  Skulls;  or,  The  Clew  That  Was  Found 
in  the  Barn. 

The  Bradys  in  Mexico ;  or,  The  Search  for  the  Aztec  Treasure 
House. 

The  Bradys  at  Black  Run ;  or,  Trailing  the  Coiners  of  Candle 
Cr^ck. 

The  Bradys  Among  the  Bulls  and  Bears ;  or,  Working  the  Wires 
in  Wall  Street. 

The  Bradys  and  the  King ;  or,  Working  for  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Duke’s  Diamonds ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the 
Yacht. 


The  Bradys  and  the  Bed  Rock  Mystery  ;  or,  Working  in  the  Black 
Hills. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Card  Crooks  :  or,  Working  on  an  Ocean  Liner. 
The  Bradys  and  “John  Smith”  ;  or,  The  Man  Without  a  Name. 
The  Bradys  and  the  Manhunters  ;  or,  Down  in  the  Dismal  Swamp. 
The  Bradys  and  the  High  Rock  Mystery  ;  or,  The  Secret  of  the 
Seven  Steps. 

The  Bradys  at  the  Block  House ;  or,  Rustling  the  Rustlers  on  the 
Frontier. 

The  Bradys  in  Baxter  Street ;  or.  The  House  Without  a  Door. 
The  Bradys  Midnight  Call ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Harlem  Heights. 
The  Bradys  Behind  the  Bars ;  or,  Working  on  Blackwells  Island. 
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207  The  Bradys  and  the  Brewer’s  Bonds ;  or,  Working  on  a  Wall 

Street  Case. 

208  The  Bradys  on  the  Bowery  ;  or,  The  Search  for  a  Missing  Girl. 

209  The  Bradys  and  the  Pawnbroker ;  or,  A  Very  Mysterious  Case. 

210  The  Bradys  and  the  Gold  Fakirs ;  or,  Working  for  the  Mint. 

211  The  Bradys  at  Bonanza  Bay  ;  or,  Working  on  a  Million  Dollar 

Clew. 

212  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Riders ;  or,  The  Mysterious  Murder  at 

Wildtown. 

213  The  Bradys  and  Senator  Slam ;  or,  Working  With  Washington 

Crooks. 

214  The  Bradys  and  the  Man  from  Nowhere  ;  or,  Their  Very  Hardest 

Cfisc 

215  The  Bradys  and  “No.  99” ;  or,  The  Search  for  a  Mad  Million¬ 

aire. 

216  The  Bradys  at  Baffin’s  Bay  ;  or,  The  Trail  Which  Led  to  the  Arc¬ 

tic. 

217  The  Bradys  and  Gim  Lee ;  or,  Working  a  Clew  in  Chinatown. 

218  The  Bradys  and  the  “Yegg”  Men ;  or,  Seeking  a  Clew  on  the 

Road. 

219  The  Bradys  and  the  Blind  Banker ;  or,  Ferretting  Out  the  Wall 

Street  Thieves. 

220  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Cat ;  or,  Working  Among  the  Card 

Crooks  of  Chicago. 

221  The  Bradys  and  the  Texas  Oil  King ;  or,  Seeking  a  Clew  in  the 

Southwest. 

222  The  Bradys  and  the  Night  Hawk  ;  or,  New  York  at  Midnight. 

223  The  Bradys  in  the  Bad  Lands ;  or,  Hot  work  in  South  Dakota. 

224  The  Bradys  at  Breakneck  Hall ;  or,  The  Mysterious  House  on  the 

Harlem. 

225  The  Bradys  and  the  Fire  Marshal ;  or,  Hot  Work  in  Horners- 

ville. 

226  The  Bradys  and  the  Three  Sheriffs ;  or,  Doing  a  Turn  in  Ten¬ 

nessee. 

227  The  Bradys  and  the  Opium  Smugglers ;  or,  A  Hot  Trail  on  the 

Pacific  Coast 

228  The  Bradys’  Boomerang ;  or,  Shaking  Up  the  Wall  Street  Wire 

Tappers. 

229  The  Bradys  Among  the  Rockies ;  or,  Working  Away  Out  West. 

230  The  Bradys  and  Judge  Lynch  ;  or,  After  the  Arkansas  Terror. 

231  The  Bradys  and  the  Bagg  Boys ;  or,  Hustling  in  the  Black  Hills. 

232  The  Bradys  and  Captain  Bangs ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Mississippi 

Steamer. 

233  The  Bradys  in  Maiden  Lane ;  or,  Tracking  the  Diamond  Crooks. 

234  The  Bradys  and  Wells-Fargo  Case ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Mon¬ 

tana  Mail. 

235  The  Bradys  and  “Bowery  Bill”  ;  or,  The  Crooks  of  Coon  Alley. 

236  The  Bradys  at  Bushel  Bend ;  or.  Smoking  Out  the  Chinese  Smug¬ 

glers. 

237  The  Bradys  and  the  Messenger  Boy ;  or,  The  A.  D.  T.  Mystery. 

238  The  Bradys  and  the  Wire  Gang;  or,  The  Great  Race-Track 

Swindle. 

239  The  Bradys  Among  the  Mormons  ;  or,  Secret  Work  in  Salt  Lake 

City. 

240  The  Bradys  and  “Fancy  Frank”  ;  or,  The  Velvet  Gang  of  Flood 

Bar. 

241  The  Bradys  at  Battle  Cliff ;  or,  Chased  Up  the  Grand  Canyon. 

242  The  Bradys  and  “Mustang  Mike”  ;  or.  The  Man  With  the  Branded 

Hand. 

24  3  The  Bradys  at  Gold  Hill;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Man  from  Montana. 

24  4  The  Brady 8  and  Pilgrim  Pete;  or.  The  Tough  Sports  of  Terror  Gulch. 

24  5  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Eagle  Express;  or,  The  Fate  of  the  Frisco 
Fiver. 

24  6  The  Bradys  and  Hi*Lo-Jak;  or,  Dark  Deeds  in  Chinatown. 

24  7  The  Bradys  and  the  Texas  Rangers;  or,  Rounding  up  the  Green  Goods 
Fakirs. 

24  8  The  Bradys  and  “Simple  Sue”;  or.  The  Keno  Queen  of  Sawdust  City. 
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Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Air  Wonder,  the  “Kite”;  or,  A  Six  Weeks’ 
Flight  Over  the  Andes. 

Frank  Reade.  Jr.’s  Deep  Sea  Diver,  the  “Tortoise”  ;  or,  The  Search 
for  a  Sunken  Island. 

Frank  Reade',  Jr.’s  Electric  Invention,  the  “Warrior”  ;  or,  Fighting 
Apaches  in  Arizona. 

Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  and  His  Electric  Air  Boat ;  or,  Hunting  Wild 
Beasts  for  a  Circus. 

Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  and  His  Torpedo  Boat;  or,  At  War  With  the 
Brazilian  Rebels. 

Fighting  the  Slave  Hunters;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  in  Central 
Africa. 

From  Zone  to  Zone  ;  or.  The  Wonderful  Trip  of  Frank  Reade,  Jr., 
with  His  Latest  Air  Ship. 

Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  and  His  Electric  Cruiser  of  the  Lakes;  or,  A 
Journey  Through  Africa  by  Water. 

Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  and  His  Electric  Turret ;  or,  Lost  in  the  Land 
of  Fire. 

Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  and  His  Engine  of  the  Clo,uds ;  or,  Chased 
Around  the  World  in  the  Sky. 

In  the  Great  Whirlpool ;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Strange  Adventures 
in  a  Submarine  Boat. 

Chased  Across  the  Sahara  ;  or,  Frank  Reaae,  Jr.,  After  a  Bedouin’s 
Captive. 

Six  Weeks  in  the  Clouds ;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Air-Ship  the 
“Thunderbolt.” 

Around  the  World  Under  Water;  or,  The  Wonderful  Cruise  of  a 
Submarine  Boat. 

The  Mystic  Brand ;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  and  His  Overland  Stage. 

Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Electric  Air  Racer;  or,  Around  the  Globe  in 
Thirty  Days. 

The  Sunken  Pirate  ;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  in  Search  of  a  Treasure 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea. 

Frank  Reaae,  Jr.’s  Magnetic  Gun  Carriage;  or,  Working  for  the 
U.  S.  Mail. 

Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  and  His  Electric  Ice  Ship ;  or,  Driven  Adrift 
in  the  Frozen  Sky. 

Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Electric  Sea  Engine  ;  or,  Hunting  for  a  Sunken 
Diamond  Mine. 

The  Black  Range  :  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Among  the  Cowboys  with 
His  Electric  Caravan.  . .  . 

Over  the  Andes  with  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  in  His  New  Air-Ship;  or, 
Wild  Adventures  in  Peru. 

Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Exploring  a  Submarine  Mountain;  or.  Lost  at  the  | 
Bottom  of  the  Sea. 


30  Adrift  in  Africa;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Among  the  Ivory  Hunters 

with  His  New  Electric  Wagon. 

31  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Search  for  a  Lost  Man  in  His  Latest  Air 

Wonder. 

32  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Search  for  the  Sea  Serpent;  or,  Six  Thousand 

Miles  Under  the  Sea. 

33  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Prairie  Whirlwind ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the 

Hidden  Canyon. 

34  Around  the  Horizon  for  Ten  Thousand  Miles ;  or,  Frank  Reade, 

Jr.’s  Most  Wonderful  Trip. 

35  Lost  in  the  Atlantic  Valley;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  and  his  Won¬ 

der,  the  “Dart.” 

36  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Desert  Explorer;  or,  The  Underground  City 

of  the  Sahara. 

37  Lost  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Great 

Trip  with  the  “Scud.” 

38  Under  the  Amazon  for  a  Thousand  Miles. 

39  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Clipper  of  the  Prairie;  or,  Fighting  the  Apaches 

in  the  Southwest. 

40  The  Chase  of  a  Comet ;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Aerial  Trip  with 

the  “Flash.” 

41  Across  the  Frozen  Sea ;  or,  Frank  Reade  Jr.’s  Electric  Snow  Cut¬ 

ter. 

42  Frank  Reade  Jr.’s  Electric  Buckboard  ;  or,  Thrilling  Adventures  in 

North  Australia. 

43  Around  the  Arctic  Circle ;  or,  Frank  Reade  Jr.’s  Famous  Flight 

With  His  Air  Ship. 

44  Frank  Reade  Jr.’s  Search  for  the  Silver  Whale;  or,  Under  the 

Ocean  in  the  Electric  “Dolphin.” 

45  Frank  Reads.  Jr.,  and  His  Electric  Car ;  or,  Outwitting  a  Desperate 

Gang. 

46  To  the  End  of  the  Earth  ;  or,  Frank  Reade  Jr.’s  Great  Mid-Air 

Flight. 

47  The  Missing  Island  :  or.  Frank  Reade  Jr.’s  Voyage  Under  the  Sea. 

48  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  in  Central  India;  or,  the  Search  for  the  Lost 

Savants. 

49  Frank  Reade,  Jr.  Fighting  The  Terror  of  the  Coast. 

5Q  100  Miles  Below  the  Surface  of  the  Sea;  or.  The  Marvelous  Trip  of  Frank 
Reade,  Jr. 

51  Abandoned  in  Alaska;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Thrilling  Search  for  a  Lost 

Gold  Claim. 

52  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s,  Twenty-five  Thousand  Mile  Trip  in  the  Air. 

53  Under  the  Yellow  Sea;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr’s  Search  for  the  Cave  of 

Pearls. 

51  From  the  Nile  to  the  Niger;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Lost  in  the  Soudan. 
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form  the  base  of  the  most  dashing  stories  ever  published. 

Read  the  following  numbers  of  this  most  interesting  magazine  and 
be  convinced: 


1  Young  Wild  West,  The  Prince  of  the  Saddle. 

2  Young  Wild  West’s  Luck  ;  or.  Striking  it  Rich  at  the  Hills. 

3  Young  Wild  West’s  Victory  ;  or,  The  Road  Agents’  Last  Hold-up. 

4  Young  Wild  West’s  Pluck  ;  or,  Bound  to  Beat  the  Bad  Men. 

5  Young  Wild  West’s  Best  Shot ;  or,  The  Rescue  of  Arietta. 

6  Young  Wild  West  at  Devil  Creek ;  or,  Helping  to  Boom  a  New 

Town.  , 

7  Young  Wild  West’s  Surprise ;  or.  The  Indian  Chief’s  Legacy. 

8  Young  WTild  Wect  Missing ;  or,  Saved  by  an  Indian  Princess. 

9  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Detective  ;  or,  The  Red  Riders  of  the 

Range. 

10  Young  Wild  West  at  the  Stake  ;  or,  The  Jealousy  of  Arietta. 

11  Young  Wild  West’s  Nerve ;  or,  The  Nine  Golden  Bullets. 

12  Young  Wild  'West  and  the  Tenderfoot ;  or,  A  New  Yorker  in  the 

West. 

13  Young  Wild  West’s  Triumph  :  or,  Winning  Against  Great  Odds. 

14  Young  Wild  West’s  Strategy  ;  or.  The  Comanche  Chief’s  Last  Raid. 

15  Young  Wild  W’est’s  Grit ;  or,  The  Ghost  of  Gauntlet  Gulch. 

16  Young  Wild  West’s  Big  Day  ;  or,  The  Double  WTedding  at  Weston. 

17  Young  Wild  West's  Great  Scheme ;  or.  The  Building  of  a  Railroad. 

18  Young  W’ild  West  and  the  Train  Robbers ;  or.  The  Hunt  for  the 

Stolen  Treasure. 

19  Young  W’ild  West  on  His  Mettle  ;  or,  Four  Against  Twenty. 

20  Young  Wild  W’est’s  Ranch  ;  or,  The  Renegades  of  Riley’s  Run. 

21  Young  Wild  West  on  the  Trail  ;  or,  Outwitting  the  Redskins. 

22  Young  Wild  West’s  Bargain  ;  or,  A  Red  Man  With  a  White  Heart. 

23  Young  Wild  West’s  Vacation ;  or,  A  Lively  Time  at  Roaring 

Ranch. 

24  Young  Wild  West  On  His  Muscle ;  or,  Fighting  With  Nature’s 

Weapons. 

25  Young  Wild  West’s  Mistake  ;  or,  Losing  a  Hundred  Thousand. 

26  Young  Wild  WTest  in  Deadwood ;  or,  The  Terror  of  Taper  Top. 

27  Young  Wild  West’s  Close  Call ;  or,  The  Raiders  of  Raw  Hide 

Ridge. 

28  Young  Wild  West  Trapped ;  or,  The  Net  That  Would  Not  Hold 

Him.  • 

29  Young  Wild  West’s  Election  ;  or,  A  Mayor  at  Twenty. 

30  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Cattle  Thieves;  or,  Breaking  Up  a  "Bad 

Gang.” 

31  Young  Wild  West’s  Mascot;  or,  The  Dog  That  Wanted  a  Master. 


32  Young  Wild  West’s  Challenge ;  or,  A  Combination  Hard  to  Beat. 

33  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Ranch  Queen  ;  or,  Rounding  Up  the  Cat¬ 

tle  Ropers. 

34  Young  Wild  West’s  Pony  Express;  or.  Getting  the  Mail  Through 

on  Time. 

35  Young  Wild  West  on  the  Big  Divide ;  or.  The  Raid  of  the  Rene¬ 

gades. 

36  Young  Wild  West’s  Million  in  Gold ;  or,  The  Boss  Boy  of  Boulder. 

37  Young  Wild  West  Running  the  Gantlet;  or,  The  Pawnee  Chiefs 

Last  Shot. 

West  and  the  Cowboys ;  or,  A  Hot  Time  on  the 


West’s  Rough  Riders ;  or,  The  Rose  Bud  of  the 

1 

■West's  Dash  for  Life ;  or,  A  Ride  that  Saved  a 


38  Young  Wild 

Prairie. 

39  Young  Wild 

Rockies. 

40  Young  Wild 

Town. 

41  Young  Wild  West’s  Big  Pan  Out ;  or,  The  Battle  for  a  Silver  Mine. 

42  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Charmed  Arrow ;  or,  The  White  Lily  of 

the  Kiowas. 

43  Young  Wild  West’s  Great  Round  Up ;  or,  Corraling  the  Ranch 

Raiders.  , 

44  Young  Wild  West’s  Rifle  Rangers;  or.  Trailing  a  Bandit  King. 

45  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Russian  Duke ;  or,  A  Lively  Time  on 

Mountain  and  Plain. 

46  Young  Wild  West  on  the  Rio  Grande;  or,  Trapping  the  Mexican 

Coiners. 

47  Young  Wild  West  and  Sitting  Bull ;  or.  Saving  a  Troop  of  Cavalry. 

48  Young  Wild  W’est  and  the  Texas  Trailers;  or,  Roping  in  the  Horse 

Thieves. 

49  Young  Wild  West’s  W  hirlwind  Riders;  or.  Chasing  the  Border  Thugs. 

50  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Danites;  or,  Arietta’s  Great  Peril. 

51  Young  Wild  West  in  the  Shadow  of  Death;  or,  Saved  by  a  Red  Man’s 

Bullet. 

52  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Arizona  Boomers;  or,  The  "Bad  Men”  of 

Bullet  Bar. 
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THE  STAGE. 

*  ??ir4l,>THE  ,rOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
SOON.. — Containing  a  great- variety  of  the  latest  jokes  n-td  by  the 

famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  \«ithout 
•&:*  wonderful  little  book. 

W  No.  42.  THE  BO\S  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER  — 
«  Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
••ad  Irish.  Also  end  men's  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse- 
^^ient  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
4.ND  JOKE  BOOK. — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
*>j  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  65.  ML  LDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
Joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
p.arrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
Ck*  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
>btain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
~ Sage ;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager.  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No.  80.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  the  lat- 
?«t  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
aver  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
Sdlorea  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

*  HOUSEKEEPING. 

So.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN. — Containing 
Ktiil  instructions  fqr  constructing  a  window'  garden  either  in  towm 
l  *r  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 

*  lowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
jfl  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
lih-  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

yOoks 

No.  37  IIOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
iverybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
sake  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
^rackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

r  ELECTRICAL. 

*  No,  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de- 
icription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 

r  etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il- 
L  lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES. — Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
roils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
?3y  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
trge  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
$his  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi- 
b  ades  every  night  with  his  w'onderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
Aart,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
reatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

"  No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
r*ry  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
\t  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
)2or  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
tooney  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
/look,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
'toe  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

•  ij>d  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
>ook,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
jage.  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  P:feh.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
*  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE.  — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
*f~good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methodsaof  ap- 
*arin?  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
rj  the  drawing  room. 

DECLAMATION. 

No.  27  FIOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
—Containing  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
U.aVt  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 
/'U  7.  standard  readings. 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  font? 
teeu  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become’ 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  frosT* 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  IIOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  (tb- 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  tha  beeC* 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  aod  Wile*  of  flirtation  8U1C 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  method*  &< 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  c®5r 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  8C 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  hapftf 
without  one. 

No.  4.  IIOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsoST. 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruct 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  partial 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular 
dances. 

No.  5.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  EovQ: 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiqueifc] 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  g4££ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  IIOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  ter] 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  ttoC 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  t&C 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  worI& 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  mai*  a»T 
female.  The  secret  i3  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  thig  &36C 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  tsL 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  tic 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AN® 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illue; 
trated.  By  Ira  Drc#-Qw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hint 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  bir&t 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  HarringtfC 
Keene 

No.  ‘  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— & 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects'. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  cos* 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  fuL 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eigteG 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  SVCG 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  osetui  ioa  SB- 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  dJk 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  bblloons.  ThSfi 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book  fed 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syriips,  essences,- etc.,  etc. 

No.  19.— FRANK  TOUSEY’S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANCE 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— Giving  thO 
official  distances  cn  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports,  h&c§) 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,  makist 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handy  books  published 

No.  38.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  tic 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and.  ailments  common  to  eve££< 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  co®= 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS. --Cos* 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arrangi$t 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Bra% 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valua&C 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventuKT 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER. — Contain 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  aud  dttoG] 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  Da 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MI  LIT  A®)!* 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittaEvV 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  PrY< 
Guard,  Police  Regulations.  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  sho;'  3 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens.,  autlbSQ 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  FIOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  llr> 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Nft?,ftl 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  descripfcfari 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  State*  Navy.  C»f  ~ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  o*  *‘How  to  □ 

West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 


PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 
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READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WILL  READ  THEM  ALL. 

210  Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Stump  ;  or,  Backing  an  Old  Veteran. 

211  Fred  Fearnot's  New  Trouble;  or,  Lp  Against  a  Monopoly. 

212  Fred  Fearnot  as  Marshal  :  or.  Commanding  the  Peace. 

213  Fred  Fearnot  and  •  Wally”  ;  or.  The  Good  Natured  Bt 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

Fined  ;  or,  The  Judge's  Mistake 


or.  The  Fun  that  Raised  the 


ICO  Fred  Fearnot 

161  Fred  Fearnot’s  Comic  Opera; 

Funds. 

162  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Anarchists;  or,  The  Burning  of  the  Red 

Flag. 

163  Fred  Fearnot’s  Lecture  Tour;  or.  Going  it  Alone.  _ 

164  Fred  Fearnot’s  “New  Wild  West”  ;  or,  Astonishing  the  Old  East 

165  Fred  Fearnot  in  Russia ;  or,  Banished  by  the  Czar. 

166  Fred  Fearnot  in  Turkey ;  or,  Defying  the  Sultan. 

167  Fred  Fearnot  in  Vienna:  or.  The  Trouble  on  the  Danube. 

168  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Kaiser ;  or.  In  the  Royal  Palace  at  Berlin. 

169  Fred  Fearnot  in  Ireland;  or,  Watched  by  the  Constabulary. 

170  Fred  Fearnot  Homeward  Bound ;  or,  Shadowed  by  Scotland 

Yard. 

171  Fred  Fearnot’s  Justice;  or.  The  Champion  of  the  School  Marm. 

172  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Gypsies;  or.  The  Mystery  of  a  Stolen 

Child. 

173  Fred  Fearnot's  Silent  Hunt;  or,  Catching  the  “Green  Goods 

Men. 

174  Fred  Fearnot's  Big  Day  :  or,  Harvard  and  Yale  at  New  Era. 

175  Fred  Fearnot  and  “The  Doctor";  or,  The  Indian  Medicine  Fakir. 

176  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Lynchers  ;  or.  Saving  a  Girl  Horse  Thief. 

177  Fred  Fearnot’s  Wonderful  Feat ;  or,  The  Taming  of  Black  Beauty. 

178  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Struggle;  or.  Downing  a  Senator. 

179  Fred  Fearnot’s  Jubilee:  or.  New  Era's  Greatest  Day. 

180  Fred  Fearnot  and  Samson:  or,  “Who  Runs  This  Town?” 

181  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Rioters:  or.  Backing  Up  the  Sheriff. 

182  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Stage  Robber  ;  or,  His  Chase  for  a  Stolen 

Diamond. 

1S3  Fred  Fearnot  at  Cripple  Creek;  or,  The  Masked  Fiends  of  the 
Mines. 

184  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Vigilantes;  or,  Up  Against  the  Wrong 

Man. 

185  Fred  Fearnot  in  New  Mexico  :  or.  Saved  by  Terry  Olcott. 

186  Fred  Fearnot  in  Arkansas  :  or,  The  Queerest  of  All  Adventures. 

187  Fred  Fearnot  in  Montana  :  or.  The  Dispute  at  Rocky  Hill. 

188  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Mayor ;  or,  The  Trouble  at  Snapping 

Shoals. 

189  Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Hunt:  or,  Camping  on  the  Columbia  River. 

190  Fred  Fearnot's  Hard  Experience;  or.  Roughing  it  at  Red  Gulch. 

191  Fred  Fearnot  Stranded:  or.  How  Terry  Olcott  Lost  the  Money. 

192  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Mountains;  or.  Held  at  Bay  by  Bandits. 

193  Fred  Fearnot’s  Terrible  Risk ;  or,  Terry  Olcott's  Reckless  Ven¬ 

ture. 

194  Fred  Fearnot's  Last  Card  :  or.  The  Game  that  Saved  His  Life. 

195  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Professor:  or.  The  Man  Who  Knew  it  All. 

196  Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Scoop  ;  or.  Beating  a  Thousand  Rivals. 

197  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Raiders:  or.  Fighting  for  His  Belt. 

198  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Risk  ;  or.  One  Chance  in  a  Thousand. 

199  Fred  Fearnot  as  a  Sleuth  ;  or,  Running  Down  a  Slick  Villain. 

200  Fred  Fearnot’s  New  Deal  ;  or.  Working  for  a  Banker. 

201  Fred  Fearnot  in  Dakota  :  or,  The  Little  Combination  Ranch. 

202  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Road  Agents;  or,  Terry  Olcott’s  Cool 

Nerve. 

203  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Amazon ;  or.  The  Wild  Woman  of  the 

Plains. 

204  Fred  Fearnot’s  Training  School  :  or,  How  to  Make  a  Living. 

205  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Stranger ;  or.  The  Long  Man  who  was 

Short. 

206  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Old  Trapper :  or.  Searching  for  a  Lost 

Cavern. 

207  Fred  Fearnot  in  Colorado :  or.  Running  a  Sheep  Ranch. 

20S  Fred  Fearnot  at  the  Ball  :  or.  The  Girl  in  the  Green  Mask. 

209  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Duellist;  or,  The  Man  Who  Wanted  to 
Fight. 
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Badger. 

214  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Miners :  or.  The  Trouble  At  Coppertowa. 

215  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Blind  Tigers”  ;  or,  .  ore  Ways  lhan  One. 

216  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Hindoo;  or,  The  Wonderful  Juggler  at 

Coppertown. 

217  Fred  Fearnot  Snow  Bound:  or.  Fun  with  Pericles  Smith. 

218  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Fire  Fight:  or.  Rescuing  a  Prairie  School. 

219  Fred  Fearnot  in  New  Orleans;  or,  Lp  Against  the  Malia. 

220  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Haunted  House ;  or,  Unraveling  a  Great 

Mystery. 

221  Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Mississippi  ;  or.  The  Blackleg's  Murderous 

222  Fred  Fearnot’s  Wolf  Hunt:  or.  A‘  Battle  for  Life  in  the  Dark. 

223  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Greaser”  ;  or.  The  Fight  to  Death  with 
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224  Fred  Fearnot  in  Mexico :  or.  Fighting  the  Revolutionists. 

225  Fred  Fearnot's  Daring  Bluff ;  or.  The  Nerve  that  Saved  His  1%< 

226  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Grave  Digger  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Ceme¬ 
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227  Fred  Fearnot's  Wall  Street  Deal ;  or,  Between  the  Bulls  and  the 

Bears. 

228  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Mr.  Jones”  :  or.  The  Insurance  Man  its 

Trouble. 
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